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CHURCH BULLETINS 





Folio of Designs—Church Bulletins. 
Advertising, 88 pages; 150 designs. How 
to mimeograph your bulletins. Some- 
thing different. $1.50 postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Rev. Harry Eber- 
hart, Flandreau, South Dakota. 








CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
DIRECTORY FOR 1938 





New readers to “Church Management” 
who wish to secure copies of the 1938 
Directory to keep a complete file of 
these valuable annuals as published may 
still secure them. One hundred copies 
have been made available (postpaid) at 
25 cents, cash or stamps. There is little 
duplication of material with the 1939 
volume and makes a splendid source and 
study book. Address “Church Manage- 
ment,” Auditorium Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 





Mimeo Supplies. Quality Costs Only 
a Few Cents More. You can depend on 
the work turned out with Scarab Sup- 
plies. Lowest prices compatible with 
fine quality. Send for our _ special 
church catalogue and no risk trial offer. 
Scarab Ink Company, 713 Lafayette 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

Wanted—A minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 
Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 

Mimeo Supplies. Wholesale to Minis- 
ters. Money back guarantee. Ink, 85 
cents pound. Stencils, $1.60 quire. Ink 
and stencils sent prepaid when remit- 
tance accompanies order: C.0.D. orders 
sent plus postal charges. Send for 
complete wholesale price list. Agit 
Supply Company, 5603 Oregon, Detroit. 
Michigan. 








HYMNALS REBOUND 





More and more churches are saving 
money by having their worn hymnals 
rebound by the Educational Bindery, 
1126 South Boulevard, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Your sample book bound free. 
Inquiries welcomed. 








OFFICE MACHINES 





Typewriters, Office Machines save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter 


Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 


Pruitt Building, Chicago. 








ORIENTAL MERCHANDISE 





Oriental Bazaar Merchandise for sale 
very cheap. Small attractive light- 
weight articles left over from our ba- 
zaar. Address Henry Mills, 230 Church 
Street, Grass Valley, California. 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Research work for special addresses, 
sermons, papers, etc. Provide either 
synopsis with bibliography or complete 
paper. Terms on application. Give 
particulars regarding subject and 
amount of material required. Box X, 
Church Management, Auditorium Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 








PROJECTORS, SLIDES AND FILMS 





Stereopticon Slides: Sermons—Lec- 
tures—Stories! Seeking the Lost; 
Prodigal Son; What Think Ye of 
Christ?; Yellowstone Park; David Liv- 
ingstone; Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; 
Other Wise Man; In His Steps; Sign 
of the Cross; Her Mother’s Bible; Life 
of D. L. Moody; Pilgrim’s Progress; 
Passion Play; Esther; The Man With- 
out a Country. Any song you desire. 
Slides for sale at 50 per cent discount 
from former prices. Christmas and 
Easter specials. Postal card brings 
complete list. Standard Slide Bureau, 
Milan, Ohio. 


Sacrifice 16 mm DeVry projector, mo- 
tor driven, auditorium special lense, 
life size clear pictures, and 16mm East- 
man camera with a 3.5 lense. Cost to- 
gether $165.00, will sell for $80.00, or 
separately $45.00 each. Guaranteed. 
Cash or C. O.D. Pastor, Congrega- 
tional Church, Plentywood, Montana. 

For Sale: Canvas screen, eyelets and 
ropes, needs laundering, $5.00. National 
stereopticon, used, equipped for glass 
slides, $15.00. Glass or film slides, 
$25.00. East Main Street Christian 
Church, Elwood, Indiana. 








WEDDING BOOKS AND 
CERTIFICATES 





A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for Cata- 
logue and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 1120 South 
Limestone, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 











Degrees 

A young clergyman was asked by the 
“Official Examiner of the Post Gradu- 
ate Students” of a western college to 
take a post graduate course for the 
Ph.D. or D. D. Believing a post gradu- 
ate course would be helpful, he enquired 
as to the extent of the course and the 
expense. He was informed that “the 
expense is one-half the regular scholar- 
ship fee for the four-year classical 
course, A.B. That is, $15.00 per year 
including four years, $60.00; and $5.00 
for registration and $10.00 for diploma; 
whole expense, $75.00. These fees can 
be paid at once or in installments.” 


As to the course of study, the “Post 
Graduate Examiner” said: “I will let 
you off lightly. Write me a thesis of 
about 2,500 words on some theological 
subject, in typewriter if you can, and I 
will do the rest. The sooner you reg- 
ister, the sooner I can put you through. 
Let me hear by return mail. I will 
have your diploma filled out so there 
will be no delay when you send in your 
thesis.” The young clergyman scorned 
the offer of the D.D. degree on any 
such grounds. 

A minister, defending in an English 
court his right to the title, 8. T. D., on 
being asked to explain what the Latin 
words are for which these initials stand, 
said that they stand for the “Sacred 
Theology of a Doctor.” 

A negro school in a southern state, 
duly authorized by law, offered to give 
the right to ministers to add D.D. to 
their names for $25.00. Being rather 
hard pushed for money, the authorities 
issued a circular, offering the honor at 
half price. 

The New York Examiner, being of- 
fended at the positions taken by some 
prominent ministers in that city on the 
question of Sunday opening of saloons, 
called them “Defenders of Deviltry.” 
On the title page of the paper were the 
names of its two editors, one of them 
followed by D.D., the other by LL. D. 
Candidating 

The parishioners of St. Giles’, Willen- 
hall, England, elect their vicar by a 


poll. On one occasion five candidates 
were in the field. One got no votes; 
another, only one; a third, 24; the 


fourth, 85; and the successful candidate, 
116. The two highest candidates had 
carriages bearing their colors to bring 
up their supporters. Before the suc- 
cessful candidate could take the office 
the poll had to be approved by the lords 
of the manor and the bishop. The liv- 
(Turn to page 5) 





Gordon Palmer, D. D. 


read in this day of conflict abroad. 


Will H. Houghton, D. D. 


Let’s Go Back to 
the Bible 


A volume of frank talks by the 
President of Moody Bible Institute 
and formerly pastor of Calvary Bap- 
tist Church in New York. $1.25 





Hugh Thomson Kerr, D. D. 


The Challenge 


of Jesus 


Expository studies in the Gospel of 
St. John that are gems of interpreta- 
tion. The purpose is to strengthen 
the spiritually weak and to encour- 
age those whose faith persists in 
spite of doubt. $1.50 





Clarence R. and 
Laura A. Athearn, Ph. D. 


Discussing 
Religion Creatively 


A textbook for teachers and leaders 
of young people and adults. Actual 
problems and topics are analyzed, 
discussed and explained. Dr. Her- 
man H. Horne says: “In this work 
the authors are pioneers in break- 
ing new ground in a very productive 
way.” $2.00 


Robert G. Lee, D. D., LL. D. 


The Name Above 
Every Name 


Addresses characteristic of the fer- 
vor and eloquence which distinguish 
Dr. Lee’s preaching, which will be a 
source of inspiration to minister and 
layman alike—read to be read again 
and again. $1.50 














a0 Sa RAgEE Re ego NR Reg epiamanon mremummemammaaas 
“DR. GORDON PALMER - 


should get some kind of national award 
for his optimism and courage,” says 
the Editor of The Oregon Journal. 


What’s Right with the 
World 


President, Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Dr. Palmer’s new book is needed today, for it shows how much there is that 
is right with our nation, our thinking, youth, the church, education, mother- 
hood and other things worth knowing. A book that every American should 


$1.50 


HITLER ! | 


The Suppressed Letters 
of German Pastors 


“I Was In Prison” 
Charles S. Macfarland 


Including the original letters 
sent from prison cells by perse- 
cuted pastors in Germany 

No more damning indictment of 
the Nazi regime for its war on 
Christianity can be found than in 
this book by one who was an eye- 
witness of some of the tragedies. 
Thomas Mann says: “This book 
is a most interesting and im- 
portant event and I trust it will 
have a great effect.” Cloth, $1.00 

















Hugh Black 


Christ or Caesar 


Dr. Black discusses the underlying 
principles of a free state, tolerance, 
conformity, compromise, patriotism 
and loyalty. The chapter on “Peace 
and War” clears the air for a reason- 
able attitude toward a _ question 
which threatens the Christian church. 

$2.00 


Charles S. Macfarland, D. D. 


The Christian Faith 
in a Day of Crisis 


“Dr. Macfarland keeps abreast of 
the thinking of the day and in his 
digest of the year’s books gives 
guidance to many seeking light in 
this day of crisis from a mature 
mind.” — Weslyan Christian Advo- 
cate. $1.50 





At All Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 
SS 


War Colors Every Thing 


From now on until there is a peace 
declared war will very much color 
our thinking. Its influence will be 
seen in this issue of Church Man- 
agement. 


Increasing traffic rolls along our 
highways. War orders! A special 
session of Congress is held. Neu- 
trality! Factories call back more 
men. War orders! Meetings of 
committees seeking ways of keeping 
America out of war. Meetings of 
committees seeking to build more 
business out of war. Confusion! 


This is written before the special 
session but we would prophesy that 
the neutrality act would be repealed 
and some kind of trade with bel- 
ligerents permitted. The demand for 
work is too great to permit the issue 
to be solved on moral grounds alone. 
Both industry and labor are asking 
for orders which mean work. 


Not a pleasant picture from a 
moral point of view. But this is it. 


William H. Leach. 
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Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 3) 
ing was worth about $3,500 a year. 

The Rev. Dr. Adams and the Rev. 
Mr. Low were rival candidates for an 
English church. They were both pres- 
ent on the same Sunday, one preaching 
in the morning and the other in the 
evening. It is said that in the morning 
Dr. Low’s text was, “Adam, where art 
thou?” And in the evening his rival 
announced as his text, “Lo, here am I.” 
The story does not say who received 
the call. 

References 

A clergyman noted for his rotund 
proportions and the length of his hair, 
who was before a church committee as 
a candidate for the pulpit, was asked to 
furnish references. He gave the names 
of some brother ministers. One wrote, 
“He’s all wool and a yard wide.” An 
other wrote, “He draws like a plaster.” 
He was engaged at once. 

An English minister had been invited 
to fill a vacant pulpit in anticipation of 
a call. He stayed at the home of a 
leading member. He said he hoped he 
would avoid saying anything to offend 
the Spiritualists as many of them at- 
tended the chapel. Another said that 
he hoped he would not say anything 
to offend the Universalists for the same 


reason. Just before he entered the pul- 





pit, a deacon said, “The largest spirit 


dealer in the town is here in his pew. 


I hope you will not find it necessary to | 


refer to that business.” 
minister asked, “What shall I preach 
about?” The deacon replied, “O give 
it to the Jews, they haven’t a friend in 
town.” 

At the close of a service, a young 
preacher who was a candidate, returned 
to the vestry and took off his canonicals. 


Anxious to see more of what might be | 


the scene of his future labor, he re- 
turned to the church and found the 
beadle busy “sorting up.” “I’m just 
taking a look at the church,” observed 
the candidate in a casual way.” “Ay, 
tak’ a guid look at it, for it’s no’ likely 
ye’ll ever see ’t again,” replied the 
beadle. 

A minister who had a call from a 
small country parish to a large and 
wealthy congregation in a city, asked 
time for prayer and consideration. A 
neighbor met his youngest son, and 
asked, “How is it, Josiah, is your father 
going?” “Well,” answered the boy, “pa 
is still praying for light, but most of 
the things is packed.” 

Miscellanea 

A news dispatch from Peru, Indiana, 
said: “After making thousands of per- 
sons laugh during the ten years he has 
been a clown with one of the big cir- 
cuses, which has quarters here, Raleigh 
L. Wilson of Lincoln, Nebraska, has re- 


The perplexed | 
































Che Upper Room 


Can and Does Render 
Spiritual Aid 


In a letter to the editor of The Upper Room, a prominent 


pastor writes: 


“I wish to give you this wonderful testimony of what The 
Upper Room has meant to my own family. My sister was 
an active church worker and business woman until stricken 
down with tuberculosis and ordered to stay in bed. 

“You can readily see what a shock to the whole system 
that was. After spending three months in bed her faith in 
the goodness of God began to be questioned. 

“One day I came across a copy of The Upper Room, and 
saw immediately that this was just what I had been seeking 
for my sister. I subscribed for her and for myself. To God's 
glory and our salvation my sister's faith in God and his wis- 


dom was again restored. 


“Today, after sixteen months, she is up and will go back 
to work the first of June, a cured woman. We feel, both the 
doctor and myself, that the calm assurance and faith which 
The Upper Room recaptured for her was one of the greatest 
means in my sister's winning back her health.” 

The Upper Room is a devotional guide for family or in- 


dividual use. 


Issue for Fourth Quarter—October, November, December 
—now ready. Use one of the order forms below. 
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CONSIGNMENT ORDER 
Issue for October, November, December 
(For use of Pastor or Group Leader. 
Order ten or more copies.) 


The Upper Room, 
Doctors’ Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me ____________ copes 
of The Upper Room, postpaid. | will 
sell these for five cents per copy and 
pay for same when sold. It is under- 
stood that | have the privilege of re- 
turning for credit any unsold copies. 





Name 





St reet or Route 





Post-office - State 





INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


The Upper Room, 
Doctors’ Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: 


| am inclosing herewith thirty cents * 
for which please send me The Upper 
Room for one year, postpaid, beginning 


with — —a a 
quarterly issue. 
Name _ 

Street or Route 


Post-office State 


* Foreign, forty cents. 











_ ow 











Christian 


of God. 





Erdmann Smith, A.M., LL.D., 
Minister of Austin 
Baptist Church, Chicago 


After the hymns one finds all the in- 
dexes, where it seems they ought to 
be found, at the close of the book. 
The hymns are carefully classified as 
to subjects, authors and sources, com- 
posers, tunes, and first lines. 


In the preface we read, “This is not 
just another hymnal—a_publisher’s 
venture, seeking new markets for old 
wares, or a musicians’ compilation, 
chosen from the point of view of the 
choirmaster. “Christian Worship and 
Praise” is, as its title indicates, a 
book marked by certain character- 
istics which make it, we believe, a 
valuable addition to the best of our 
times.” 


“The volume is compiled by ministers 
belonging to various denominations 
and serving congregations which 
| share the social and intellectual out- 
| look of the present day.” Many of the 
| best and most widely used of the 
| classic hymns of the church together 
| with a large number of new ones 











"Has Any Other Hymnal Received Such Acclaim? 


An Immediate Success — 2nd Edition Now Ready! 


and Praise 


Edited by Henry Hallam Tweedy, D. D. 


A review in the July-August MINISTER 
THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
“Never have I seen a hymn book selected by a re- 
viewer as the book of the month. But soon I shall 
see this unusual thing. For I select this book as the 
book of the month for this periodical because of the 
excellence of the book and the timeliness of its ap- 
pearance for its service by advancing the kingdom 
Indeed, it is probable that many ministers 
and churches will be considering soon the selection 
of hymn books and aids to worship for the new 
x program year that lies immediately ahead. 
From the point of view of organization and practical 
usefulness I must use a superlative and say that this 
hymn book is the best I have ever had in my hands. 


A HYMN BOOK OF WORSHIP—$1.00 per copy for introduction 


A. §. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
67 West 44th Street — New York 
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CAorship 


which voice the ideas, ideals, and as- 
pirations of the modern age are in- 
cluded. 

Notice this sentence: “The words 
have been chosen with great care, the 
attempt being made to select only 
such lyrics as thoughtful worship- 
pers can use sincerely, really mean- 
ing what they sing.” Such I find this 
book to be, a book of hymns that in- 
telligent Christian people can sing 
heartily and most sincerely. 


Immediately when I opened the vook 
the thing which attracted my atten- 
tion was the fact that aids to worship 
are given where you expect to find 
them as the order of the service pro- 
ceeds. I had to use for a time a book 
whose index I could hardly find. 


All I need to say perhaps to indicate 
how valuable I believe this book to 
be is this: I had rather have it for 
my worship services than any similar 
book of which I have any knowledge. 
And, further, I shall get it as soon as 
I can finance a few hundred copies.” 

















signed and hereafter will devote his 
In his 


letter of resignation, received at the 
circus headquarters today, Wilson says 
that while he has no doubt of his ability 
to qualify as a minister, he wished to 
reserve the right to rejoin the circus if 
he ever felt inclined to re-enter the 
circus ring. 

“Wilson got his start toward the min- 
istry in a peculiar way. Last summer, 
while in Minnesota he took a walk be- 
tween performances and, nearing a 
small church on the outskirts of the 
town, decided to enter. He was taken 
in charge by one of the Methodist eld- 


time to the saving of souls. 


ers, escorted to the pulpit and intro- 
duced as ‘Brother Pope.’ He thought 
it a good joke and decided to go through 
with it. He was called on to speak, 
and after he had concluded, he says, 
the church dignitaries complimented 
him on his excellent sermon.” 


BAPTIST, PENSION SYSTEM 

Raleigh, North Carolina—A _ retire- 
ment system for Baptist ministers in 
North Carolina already is _ proving 
popular. 

Membership in the plan is optional, 
and benefits are to begin in 1941. First 
benefits will be 25 per cent of the 
average salary during participation and 





will increase two per cent each year 
until 1953. Pastors 65 years old with 
33 1/2 years of service are eligible for 
benefits. 

Pastors, churches and the convention 
under the plan join in contributing nine 
per cent of the ministers’ salaries in 
order to set up the retirement fund. 





TEST YOUR EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
Simple Tests of Action in Running a 
Church. What Is Your Score? 
Problem No. 1. It is January and 
on Friday the custodian advises that 
the furnace will probably hold together 


| through the next Sunday but then must 


the 


' ary is insufficient. 








be replaced. No money is available 
so it is necessary to raise a fund. Place 
in the order as you would use them 
following means for raising 
money: 

1. Preach on tithing. 


2. Make an appeal from the pulpit. 
3. Hold a chicken supper. 
4. Distribute mite boxes. 
5. Conduct a canvass of the members 
of the church. 
Problem No. 2. Trouble has been 
brewing in the air. Now it breaks out. 


Two people seem reconciliable. Place 
in the order as you would use them 
the following techniques for bringing 
peace: 
1. Fire the choir director. 
2. Bring the conflicting parties to- 
gether. 
3. Put the matter up to the music 
committee. 
4. Ignore it. 
5. Preach on Christian tolerance. 


Problem No. 3. The minister’s sal- 
When he came to 
the church the committee which inter- 
viewed him promised an increase be- 
ginning his second year. Four months 
of that second year have gone by and 
he has not had the increase. If you 
were the minister which of the follow- 
ing techniques would you use? 
1. Seek outside work to supplement 
income. 
2. Appeal to generous individuals to 
help. 
3. Preach a sermon putting the facts 
before the congregation. 
4. Have the matter taken up by the 
official board. 
5. Seek a new church. 
For correct strategy see page 40. 
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So It Is War! 


FTER months of threats, proposals and 
A counter proposals the decision is for 

war. The fighting forces of Poland, 
France and England are arrayed against those 
of Germany. Grim, inhumane, paganizing war 
is at hand. From across the sea the churches 
of America can see the flames which are eat- 
ing up the old civilization; they see and feel 
the heat, yet are, in reality, but spectators of 
the conflict. 

War could have been avoided. It could have 
been avoided as late as September 1. To do 
that it would have been necessary only to have 
yielded to Hitler in his demands for Danzig 
and the Polish Corridor. This war could have 
been avoided if the Democracies, including the 
United States, had given economic strength to 
the young German republic when it sought to 
establish itself in Europe. One’s short-sighted- 
ness becomes apparent at a time such as this. 
Real help extended to the infant republic in the 
twenties might have made a different story. 

Now that war is here what are we going to 
do about it? First, of course, all Christian 
churches will pray for peace. War is always 
an evil bringing suffering upon the innocent. 
What do the peasants of Poland or Germany 
know or care about the boundaries which have 
thrown the world into conflict? I think that 
the churches can pray for peace and they may 
even say that war is wrong; it is against God. 
That of course does not settle all of the difficul- 
ties in a situation such as this. There were 
incitements to war which must be considered. 
There is the moral responsibility which rests 
on Britain and France to maintain the integrity 
of Poland. War is wrong but it is probably 
no more wrong than the failure of a nation 
to exercise its moral responsibility in a crisis 
as that we have been experiencing. 

There is no reason why ministers should not 
discuss the moral and social problems involved 
in the war. The wise preacher will not stop 





there. He will deal with the invisible forces 
which war not against nations but against the 
souls of men. He will try and prepare his con- 
gregation for the assaults on intelligence and 
faith which are being prepared by the agencies 
of hatred. He will seek to point out the break- 
down of the individual soul which comes 
through the war pressures. The subtle propa- 
ganda of hatred breaks the soul of the man 
unequipped to fight it off. 

It is in time of war that many interpret their 
patriotism and loyalty by the hatreds rather 
than their contributions. Flag waving and 
rabble rousing takes the place of honest liv- 
ing. It is easy to be stampeded into hating 
an individual or a group, thinking that in so 
doing we are good Americans or good Chris- 
tians. Profiteering grows plump on such kind 
of patriotism while many honest individuals 
suffer. 

The months of war will probably see an in- 
crease in church attendance. Instinctively men 
and women will want a spiritual interpretation 
of the war. Try and be an honest preacher and 
a good pastor. Sincerity will help more than 
brilliance. Deal honestly with the word of 
God. Keep a place in your preaching for the 
basic things of the Christian faith. Use the 
opportunity to stress the religious and social 
heritages of America. 

There is going to be a lot of talking about 
democracy. It should be a time of profit fer 
Protestantism. How can one discuss American 
democracy without thinking in terms of the 
Protestant Church. On the other hand, let’s 
appreciate that the destruction of democracy 
in the world may mean the destruction of the 
same Protestant Church. These should be 
great days for our churches—but at the same 
time dangerous days. 

This writer feels that England, in forming 
the coalition cabinet for the promotion of the 
war has done much to conserve democracy in a 
world of dictators. He wishes that our own 
President could see that his appeal for full sup- 

(Turn to page 58) 
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The Christianity of War Time 


By Frank H. Ballard 


Just as we go to press comes a cummunication from our London 


correspondent. 


The shadows of war hang low and these words, 


taken from a more extended paper, are from the pen of one’ 
who expects war at any moment. 


T is difficult to describe the mood of 
Britain at this time. There are so 
many social spheres and most of us 

are strangers outside our own. It is ob- 
vious that there is anxiety everywhere, 
but there is no panic. No one wants 
war but every one believes that this 
country has done its utmost to keep the 
peace. There have been mistakes— 
many of them. There are governments 
and statesmen who deserve blame. But 
we know—and we think the world 
knows—that if war comes the burden 
of responsibility must be found else- 
where. 


It is difficult even to describe the 
mood of the church, for again, there are 
many parties and we do not all speak 
with one voice. My impression is that 
the ranks of the pacifists have been 
thinned, for there is a sentimental as 
well as a rational pacificism and it 
breaks in a crisis. Every one longs and 
prays for peace, but what can be done. 
There is one thing safe to predict— 
Christianity will be re-interpreted. It 
will be less a message of social reform 
and much more apocolyptic in form and 
content. It will be less a crusade of 
enlightenment and more a gospel of 
salvation. A noble this-worldly idealism 
may satisfy quiet times but it is quite 
inadequate for world crisis. As Krae- 
mer in his Christian Message in a 
Non-Christian World put it, “There 
is to be observed a turning away from 
the roads of subjective idealism and an 
expectant returning to the bed rock of 
historic Christianity.” 

The international situation has de- 
teriorated since I began this article It 
looks as though long before it arrives 
in the office of Church Management 
millions of innocent men and women 
will be involved in the agonies of war. 
My first instinct is to appeal to Ameri- 
can brethren at least for their sym- 
pathy and prayers. But in the spirit of 
a book of prayers I have just closed I 
go to the study windows and look to- 
ward the distant mountains*. 

Yesterday, they stood there with well 
defined suggesting grandeur, perma- 
nence and mystery. Now they are cov- 
ered in mist. Not one ordinary peak 


emerges from the gloom. Yet I know 
*The paper is written from a manse in north- 
ern Scotland. 


that they are there and will again stand 
forth in all their majesty and might. 
And in this! ministerial manse I again 
understand the psalmist who ordained: 
“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 

And why art thou disquieted within me? 
— in God: for I shall yet praise 

im 
Who is the health of my countenance, 
and my God.” 





Ten Commandments for 
Peace in Times of 
International Crisis 


M. Ralph Ward* 


1. Do not forget the stark tragedy, 
complete stupidity and _ utter 
futility of all war. 


2. Remember daily the ideal of 
world peace to which you have 
committed yourself. 


3. Be ready at instant call to sacri- 
fice as much for peace as the sol- 
dier will for war. 

4. Avoid dogmatic conclusions about 
specific international issues; re- 
member the persons on _ both 
sides of each issue best able to 
know all the facts are uncertain 
of what course to follow. 


5. Read and listen so as to keep in- 
formed regarding the present 
state of affairs, but avoid con- 
stant reference to scare head- 
lines and last-minute news 
flashes. 


6. Keep the lips from speaking 
words of hate and _ revenge 
against any individual or nation 
involved in international diffi- 
culty. 


7. Do not impute selfish motives 
to those who differ from you in 
their solution for the crisis. 


8. Forget not the many societies, 
organizations and thousands of 
individuals who in their own way 
and place are struggling as you 
are for world peace. 


9. Be loyal to your merchants of 
peace and ambassadors of inter- 
national goodwill who are mak- 
ing great sacrifices and break- 
ing many precedents in order to 
keep peace. 


10. Set no god above God, the Father 
of all, who is suffering with bur- 
dened humanity and cooperating 
with men in his struggle for 
peace. 


*Minister, First Methodist Church, East 
Weymouth, Massachusetts. 








CHURCHES IN WAR TIME 


From a leaflet, “The Churches in a 
World of War,” issued by a special com- 
mittee of the World Council of Church- 
es, we have clipped the following recom- 
mendations. The recommendations are 
specific and may well have the attention 
of church leaders in these days. 


1. That preaching and prayer should 
be truly Christian. Prayer must not 
degenerate into a means of national 
propaganda. While we may not forget 
our sense of solidarity with our own 
people and our loyalty to our respective 
nations, preaching must not seek to 
create hatred of other nations. War 
should not be presented as a holy cru- 
sade, but preaching should call men to 
repentance for a common sin, and urge 
the righteousness of God’s kingdom. 


2. That brotherly relations between 
the churches be maintained. The pres- 
sure of censorship, of official propa- 
ganda, and the whole system of psycho- 
logical mobilization will be so great 
that it will be exceedingly difficult for 
the churches to keep in touch with each 
other across the frontiers. We cannot 
now propose definite plans, but tech- 
niques can be developed through church 
leaders in neutral countries for the 
maintenance of some contacts between 
churches in warring lands. 


8. That the churches should work, 
in such ways as are open to them, for 
a just peace. They should seek to 
counteract the spirit of vengeance and 
the lust for power. Mass hatred is 
difficult to check, but the churches must 
make the effort. Groups of churchmen 
may meet to work out suggestions for a 
just and lasting peace. 

4. That the churches should guard 
against becoming agencies for the pro- 
paganda of hatred, especially since the 
use of such propaganda by official 
church bodies or by ministers of reli- 
gion tends to give it authority and the 
sanction of religion. 

5. That the churches should minister 
to prisoners of war, discourage re- 
prisals against them, face the refugee 
problem and aid people dislocated by 
war. 

6. That the churches should give 
such spiritual help and comfort to the 
victims of war’s tragedies as they 
alone can give. 

7. That Christians should show in 
their own lives a willingness to share 
the blame for the sin of war, and that 
each should reveal in the carrying of 
his cross a gratitude for God’s redeem- 
ing love. 
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Where Christ Breaks Racial Barriers 


The author of this article is a Baptist clergyman who enjoyed 
his enforced Hawaii vacation. Enthusiastic of the work done by 
the Japanese and Chinese churches he sent us this article. It 


fairly sings out its faith in human brotherhoou. 
“yellow peril” recognized in its columns. 


churches. It is impossible within 

the limits of this article to men- 
tion all those that deserve praise, so we 
shall confine ourselves to certain ones 
that are in the spotlight by reason of 
their racial or inter-racial character. 
Particularly the Chinese and Japanese 
churches or those in which Orientals 
predominate command our attention and 
interest. Central Union Church is al- 
most as well known as the larger 
churches of the main land. These 
others do not have that distinction. 

In the mingling and mixing of races 
in Hawaii one feels that we are ali tied 
up together in the same bundle of life 
and that an injury to one is an injury 
to all. We rise or fall together. It is 
not a question of the supremacy of the 
white race but of the human race. Ra- 
cial differences are only skin deep. 
“When we plumb the depths of the soul 
we discover the same altar, we recite 
the same prayer, we aspire to the same 
end”—(Sabatier). I was told that un- 
employment and economic problems in 
recent years tend to accentuate race 
consciousness and some feeling of dis- 
crimination. But it is still apparent 
that the different races mingle on better 
terms in Hawaii than anywhere on 
earth. 

For all that there is nothing that 
binds mankind together so well as re- 
ligion. The root meaning of the Latin 
word “religio” is “to bind together.” 
The extent to which it binds together 
measures its superior value. A friend 
of mine who is a minister of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association report- 
ed that in speaking to a group of 
school children who were mainly 
Japanese he asked them: “What is the 
difference between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity?” A bright Japanese youngster 
replied: “Buddhism is for the Japanese 
while Christianity is for everybody.” 
There can be no doubt to the observer 
in Hawaii that Christianity has suc- 
ceeded in making the universal appeal; 
it has demonstrated its power to burn 
away racial and national barriers. 

Once while engaged in evangelistic 
meetings in California the visiting pas- 


| | ONOLULU is a city of distinctive 





There is no 


tor-evangelist said to me: “We must 
find someone in this community who 
is down and out and let the power of 
Christ lift him up in order to demon- 
strate that Christianity still has power 
to do what it claims to do.” So he 
found a drunken man on the street and 
followed him to his home and spent 
hours in trying to win him to Christ. 
There were many better prospectives 
on my list, but he was adamant in his 
purpose to win this drunken man. It 
proved to be a refreshing experience. 


By Arthur J. Hansen 


Nothing was more important at that 
time in that community than to validate 
anew the claims of Christianity. 

Similarly it has been a refreshing 
experience to observe how Christianity 
transcends race antagonism and that 
“in Christ there is no East or West.” 
He does not divide us; he unites us in 
an enriching fellowship. Nor does one 
have to go to the Far East to witness 
the vitality of the “younger churches.” 
First Chinese Church of Christ 

First let us visit a distinctive Chinese 
church in Honolulu, the First Chinese 
Church of Christ as it is officially 
known. It was organized about sixty 
years ago by Frank W. Damon, mis- 
sionary to China, who on_ second 
thought devoted himself to work with 
the Chinese nearer home. It should 











First Chinese Church of Christ 
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be added that Mrs. Damon survives 
him and is still an active and highly 
honored member of this church. One 
look at the picture of the church build- 
ing shows how East has blended with 
West in its architecture. Selected from 
several designs submitted in a contest 
of architects it needs no bulletin board 
to call attention to its oriental charac- 
ter. 

Located on King Street, the church 
faces McKinley High School thronged 
with almost 4,000 students, a youthful 
medley of races. The attractive edi- 
fice was built in 1929 at a cost of 
$50,000, including the organ. Over the 
choir loft is a rose window in memory 
of the first organist, a Chinese master 
musician. The spacious auditorium and 
balcony seats four hundred in comfort- 
able pews that are inscribed with the 
names of the donors. As in the great 
Central Union Church there is ample op- 
portunity for the soft Hawaiian breezes 
to play across the auditorium. Henry 
Van Dyke said that the life-giving 
trade-wind is “the good angel of the 
Hawaiian Islands, the only big wind 
that I ever loved.” 

Once a month on Sunday morning the 
church service is conducted in English 
by some visiting minister; otherwise, 
morning and evening services are in the 
Chinese language. However, the Sun- 
day school is almost entirely in English, 
many of the younger generation being 
unable to speak or read Chinese. Even 
the Chinese custodian who explained 
to me the utility and beauty of the 
building apologized when I asked the 
meaning of a certain inscription and he 
admitted that he could not read Chinese. 
The demand for services in English, we 
shall see in a moment, has led to the 
organization of other churches for 
Orientals that are conducted exclusively 
in the English language. 

The extent of this Chinese church 
plant is far greater than the first glance 
reveals. The entire plant includes six 
buildings valued at about $170,000. In 
the rear of the main building for wor- 
ship are two church school buildings. 
One of these is the Coo Kim Memorial 
Hall in which the kindergarten and pri- 
mary departments meet and a Chinese 
language school is also held during the 
week. Coo Kim was the first Chinese 
consul in Honolulu and besides was an 
ardent Christian, a devoted member and 
supporter of this church. The other 
building for the use of the church school 
is the Frank W. Damon Memorial Hall, 
honoring the founder and first pastor. 
Here the juniors and _ intermediates 
meet, classrooms being provided on the 
second floor. 

In addition to these buildings and 
adjacent to them are some rambling 
apartment houses, fourteen small apart- 
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Makiki Japanese Christian Church 








ments altogether which yield rentals of 
about $300 a month. This is a con- 
siderable item in balancing the budget 
and giving the church the independence 
assured by self-support. 

The Castle Church 

Next we visit a distinctive Japanese 
church, the Makiki Christian Church of 
Honolulu or, as it is popularly called, 
the “Castle Church.” “Makiki is the 
Hawaiian name for the district in which 
the church was formerly located. It 
also adjoins McKinley High School and 
was built in 1932 by the same Japanese 
contractor, Teikichi Takahashi, who 
built the Chinese Church. The castle 
tower catches the eye at a distance and 
heightens one’s curiosity to learn more 
about the architecture and its sym- 
bolism. 

On the occasion of our visit the Sun- 
day school was in session, and we were 
given a cordial reception by school 
officers and the pastor. An attractive 
illustrated booklet is handed to us and 
we read: “Why Makiki Church chose 
the unusual architectural design re- 
sembling the old feudal castle in Japan.” 
The explanation tells us that ancient 
Japanese castles did not have a high 
tower, but with the advent of Chris- 
tianity in the sixteenth century five- 
story and seven-story towers were built 
for the worship of the Christian God. 
So the castle or high tower has an 
intimate relationship with Christianity 
and combines Japanese characteristics 
with Christian symbolism. We continue 
to read: “It is a most appropriate de- 
sign for Japanese style of church edi- 
fice. We want to Christianize the ar- 
chitectural beauty of Japan and offer 
it as a contribution to the community.” 

On the highest pinnacle of the ninety- 
foot tower and on either end of the 
gable is the golden dolphin which is 
accepted as symbolic of Christ just as 


the early Christians drew the picture 
of a fish to suggest by the use of an 
acrostic their loyalty to Christ as their 
Savior. “In Japan the wooden fish was 
freely used on the top of a castle like 
the cross on the cathedral, the symbol 
of Christ.” The symbolism of the fish 
would also strike a popular chord in 
the heart of the Japanese. 

As we viewed the church auditorium 
which occupies the two lower stories 
of the tower our guide, the Sunday 
school secretary, calls attention to the 
ceiling adorned with symbolic floral de- 
signs done in water color, also the 
white columns that support the ceiling 
which now, unfortunately, are already 
infested with termites. But of greater 
interest to me was our guide’s own 
story: “I am practically a man without 
a country. I was born in Japan and 
when I was only three months old my 
parents brought me to Hawaii where I 
have lived ever since. Yet I am denied 
the privilege of American citizenship. 
I have considered going to Switzerland 
or some other European country to es- 
tablish citizenship where I would not 
be discriminated against, but at heart 
I am an American.” 

The Makiki Church was organized in 
1904 with twenty-four members. On its 
tenth anniversary it reported five hun- 
dred members, and in connection with 
its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1929 
plans were laid for the imposing castle 
church. The _ building site covers 
100,000 square feet of ground with fine 
landscape possibilities. Two dormitories 
are maintained by the church to provide 
a Christian home for young men and 
young women, especially Japanese stu- 
dents who have come to Honolulu from 
the other islands. In the past such 
dormitory accommodations have been 
offered by several Japanese churches 

(Turn to page 14) 
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Mrs. Sargent Goes to Training School 


Mrs. Sargent was a Presbyterian so she went to a Presbyterian 
training school. The procedure and the results are similar in 


other fellowships. 


If your teachers have not been taking ad- 


vantage of your conferences we hope this will stimulate their 
interest as well as yours. 


where we have taken time to 

lament the decrease in attend- 
ance in church schools. It is surely a 
cause for lament, but we seldom go 
much farther toward a solution than a 
new scheme for promotion. Promotion 
will be more effective when we have 
something better to promote—when we 
have a church school that we know is 
equipping young people to face life 
with Christian faith and confidence. 


‘ LL of us have attended meetings 


The trend of attendance at the young 
people’s summer conferences of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
cuts sharply across that of the church 
schools. Summer conferences had 
about 10,000 young people in 1937 for 
a new record; but the figure rose to 
12,000 in 1938, and is on its way to 
15,000 for 1939. I have no doubt about 
the fundamental reason for this growth. 
The conferences are planned with 
meticulous care and are staffed by the 
strongest leaders of youth the church 
owns. The conference faculty knows 
precisely its purpose and moves directly 
toward accomplishing it. Churches, 
parents and young people know the 
quality of the summer conference; and 
they eagerly send their delegates. 


Contrast with the faculty of a sum- 
mer conference the workers of Calvary 
Church. In the church school, Mrs. 
Sargent, the teacher of the high school 
class, agreed to take the group for 
only a few Sundays, until a permanent 
teacher could be secured. Mrs. Sargent 
was never one to feel at home with 
high school people in their parties and 
picnics; but worst of it all was that 
she did not receive or merit her stu- 
dents’ intellectual respect. None could 
doubt her sincerity; all agreed that she 
did the best she could. She was the 
first to protest her inability and ask 
for a change. But the pastor and su- 
perintendent alwavs begged her to 
continue, for they knew that they had 
no one better equipped for the work 
than was Mrs. Sargent. The class con- 
tinued, dwindled a little in size, held 
the few young people who came from 


*Minister, 
Michigan. 


Presbyterian Church, Buchanan, 





church homes; but it left untouched 
the large marginal group, and it failed 
to equip the regular students to face 
the new religious and moral problems 
that life was beginning to thrust upon 
them. 

It is not news that the story of Mrs. 
Sargent is the story of several of the 
teachers on the staff of nearly every 
small church and most of the larger 
churches throughout the country. Ina 
sense, the fault was not Mrs. Sargent’s; 
for she was unaware of the opportuni- 
ties for improving her work. The 
fault was not with the session of Cal- 
vary Church; for it was unaware of 
what an excellent church school is like. 
The fault was not the superintendent’s; 
for he did not understand critically 
what was, or was not, happening in the 
lives of his high school people. The 
fault was not the pastor’s; for neither 
he nor his teachers had the time for 
him to train them in the methods of 
teaching and to give them the founda- 


tions they needed in theology and his- . 


tory. 

But in another sense it was Mrs. 
Sargent’s fault; it was the session’s 
fault; it was the superintendent’s fault; 
it was the pastor’s fault. We must at 
any cost lay sound religious foundations 
in the lives of the people whose souls 
God has given into our charge—even if 
we must take the trouble to find out 
how we can improve, stand the expense 
of improving, discover whether we are 
giving adequate religious motivation to 
personalities, and whether we are al- 
lowing a hundred pressing details to 
keep us from our main job. 

Because it was keenly aware of Cal- 
vary Church’s need for well-trained 
leadership, the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education has established two 
summer training schools: one at the 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio; and 
one at the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at San Anselmo, California. 
These schools, two weeks in length, 
offer exactly what Mrs. Sargent need- 
ed to enable her to do constructive work 
with her students. In addition they 
offer special training to Calvary 
Church’s elders, its superintendent and 


By Wanzer Hull Brunelle* 


its pastor. Beyond the workers’ con- 
ferences and leadership training schools 
which can be used. so effectively in the 
local community, these summer schools 
are waiting with the answer to the 
church’s deep need for capable and 
inspired, leadership. 

If anything of the kind surpasses 
the young people’s conference in qual- 
ity of leadership and excellence of pro- 
gram, it is such a summer training 
school. Its leadership is drawn from 
all sections of the country, from the 
boards of the church, from several 
denominations, from the International 
Council of Religious Education, from 
theological seminaries—in short, from 
experts in the fields, wherever they are 
to be found. 

Increasingly, churches that are intel- 
ligently facing. theiretask are putting 
aside a sum of money in their regular 
budget for leadership training. Some 
of this money goes into books for the 
church library, some to supply the 
teaching staff with professional maga- 
zines and elders with The Ruling Elder 
by C. B. McAfee, some to send the most 
promising young people to their confer- 
ences, some to finance local leadership 
training projects, and some to send 
officers and teachers to the special 
training schools. Calvary Church 
found it had sufficient funds to send 
Mrs. Sargent, Mr. Long, the super- 
intendent, Mr. Chisholm, an elder and 
its pastor to a summer training school. 
Laboratory School 

Upon her arrival Mrs. Sargent dis- 
covered that the excellent laboratory 
school of which she had heard was for 
teachers of children only. Despite the 
temptation to become a primary or 
junior teacher for two weeks so that 
she might have the unique experience 
of the laboratory school, she stayed 
in her field. After making some diffi- 
cult choices, she decided upon four 
courses. In the two weeks that fol- 
lowed, they opened a new and wide 
world to her. Wisely enough she chose 
first a chance to think through the 
essentials of the Christian religion in 
a course on “My Christian Beliefs” 
from an outstanding minister of the 
church. She realized at once her need 
for the course by the expert in the 
young people’s field in “Guiding Youth’s 
Approach to Religion.” Her pastor 
wisely directed her to choose two other 
The one in The New Testa- 
ment: Its Contents and Values opened 
to her the book as it had never been 


courses. 
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opened before. The one in Recreational 
Leadership took away the strange feel- 
ing that she had had at the class par- 
ties and replaced it with attitudes and 
information which made future parties 
more worth while and much more fun. 
She received abundant reward for her 
study. when two years later a boy, an 
unhappy “misfit,” baffled by many 
problems, came to her class and be- 
cause of her counselling made an ad- 
justment which gave him emotional and 
religious health. 


Mr. Long and Mr. Chisholm found it 
impossible to be away from their work 
long enough to attend both weeks of 
the school, but each was there one 
week. The reluctance with which Mr. 
Chisholm resumed his education van- 
ished when he got into the course on 
The Presbyterian Elder with an elder 
from a great church and a member of 
the Board of Foreign Missions as its 
leader. He became aware of how little 
he knew of the world work of the church 
only when he studied The Present-Day 
Issues in the Missionary Enterprise. 
Mr. Long was not at all reluctant to go 
over the technique of being a superin- 
tendent with an excellent Evangelical 
Lutheran leader in “How to Administer 
the Church School.” To supplement 
it, he studied The Church’s Opportunity 
in Adult Education with the director 
of adult and men’s work of the Board 
of Chrisian Education. 


The pastor spent the first week in a 
seminar under the guidance of a sem- 
inary professor of New Testament in 
becoming acquainted with the latest 
discoveries concerning the “Origins of 
the Gospels.” He did some creative 
work during the second week on the 
building of curricula materials for so- 
cial education under the guidance of 
the secretary of social education and 
action of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 


When the weeks of the school were 
over, and the four delegates from Cal- 
vary Church were motoring home to- 
gether, the talk was no more of the 
great worth of their study and class 
work than of the spiritual enrichment 
of the hours of worship as in vespers 
they listened to the word of God and 
watched the sun of God set in the west, 
and found in hours of recreation and 
conversation that the wells of Chris- 
tian fellowship were still deep, clear 
and refreshing. 

Because it is facing its task in deadly 
earnest and with the best of modern 
tools, Calvary Church is preparing it- 
self to lead children into the kind of 
Christian lives of which they are 
capable, for which the Maker intended 
them, and into which their Christ calls 
them. 
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Clear Weather, Dry Roads 
Scene of Most Accidents 








A GUY CANT Do 
BETTER THAN 
20 MILES AN 
HOUR ON THESE 
WET ROADS / 






Old Man Weather is blamed for 
a great many things, but how re- 
sponsible is he for automobile ac- 
cidents? 

The answer is given in the book- 
let “Lest We Regret,” ninth an- 
nual safety booklet published by 
the Travelers Insurance Company 
in the interests of safe driving. 

Last year there were about seven 
and a half times as many accidents 
in clear weather as there were 
during fog, rain, or snow. Out of 
a total of 29,300 fatal accidents in 
1938, only 500 ocurred in snowy 
weather, only 820 happened in fog 
and only 3,280 in rain. The re- 
mainder, 24,700 or nearly 85% of 
the total, occurred in clear 
weather. 

Even more interesting is the 
analysis of actual road conditions 
prevailing in accidents, which re- 
veals that 77% ofall fatal accidents 
happened on dry roads. When 














84.3% 
CLEAR 
WEATHER 









roads are wet or slippery and driv 
ing seems to be dangerous, driver 
apparently slow down and in 
crease their alertness. On wet 
roads only 5,100 fatal accidents oc- 
curred, on icy roads only 1,080, and 
on snowy roads only 60. 

The figures indicate that clear 
weather and dry \oads encourage 
speeding, and speed is known to be 
the largest single factor in the an- 
nual slaughter on our highways. 





Safety Lesson No. 3 








PROTESTANT ACTION LEAGUE 
LAUNCHES MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Philadelphia—A membership drive 
has been launched here by the recently 
organized League of Protestant Action, 
the purpose of which is “to arouse the 
Protestant constituency of metropolitan 
Philadelphia to a more thorough 
realization of the duties and privileges 
of citizens in a democracy.” 

It also has been announced that the 
Commission of Fifteen, a group of 
clergymen who inaugurated the Protes- 
tant Action movement, will be aug- 
mented by six laymen, making a com- 
mission of 21. The commission chair- 


man is the Rev. Dr. Nathan R. Mel- 
horn, editor of The Lutheran, organ 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, which is published in this 
city. 

“After six months of study and prep- 
aration,” Dr. Melhorn announced, “we 


are now ready to enlist Protestant citi- 
zens of the city in our ranks. We ask 
for the support of every minister and 
every layman in this effort to awaken 
greater interest in Protestant church 
life, in civic affairs and in the preserva- 
tion of our American democracy.” 

In the field of public information, 
the league proposes to utilize the press, 
radio and public platform for dis- 
semination of Protestant news so that 
activities of the 1,000 Protestant 
churches and their members may be 
adequately presented to the general 
public of the area. 

“The league is not a political or 
partisan body and will not function as 
such,” according to a pamphlet ex- 
plaining its aims. “It will endeavor to 
see that every Protestant is registered, 
that every Protestant votes and that 
every Protestant is, as far as possible, 
informed on issues and candidates.” 
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Who Was St. Patrick? 


St. Patrick was clearly an historical character. 


But was he a 


Romanist? Dr. Dickens-Lewis, a Presbyterian clergyman from 
Cleveland, Ohio, shows that Patrick himself knew little of Rome 
or its doctrines. 


T is remarkable what pious tradi- 
tions have wound themselves around 
the Presbyter Patrick. Episcopa- 

lians claim him as countenancing their 
form of government, but a_ bold 
piece of effrontery is the claim of Rome 
that he was the emissary of the Pope 
to Ireland. Nothing is further from 
the truth. There are two documents 
of Patrick which are recognized by all 
parties as being genuine: His Confes- 
sion and his Letter to the Christians 
Under Coroctocus, or Caractacus, bet- 
ter known today by his welsh name of 
Caradog. 


But even if, without these precious 
documents, we carefully study the con- 
temporary MSS of Patrick’s day, it 
would seem a very strange perversion 
or ignorance of facts for prelatical 
churches to lay claim to be the suc- 
cessors of Patrick in the “Church of 
Ireland” because, according to their 
notions, he was a prelatist. Presby- 
terians ought to know their own his- 
tory and that of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church of the fifth century 
in Britain and Ireland better than ig- 
norantly and indifferently to assign to 
error a gratuitous claim which it is 
now difficult to correct and discount 
when Roman Catholics have based the 
claim that St. Patrick was one of their 
prelates on the basis of a prolonged 
and persistent repetition. But there 
is no vestige of historical evidence that 
he was such. It is a perversion of 
plain facts. The headgear of a mitre 
which began to be worn by bishops 
in the tenth century and the ritualism 
of a crozier were absolutely never seen 
nor worn by this simple, earnest mis- 
sionary of the cross. 


I think that there is no doubt of the 
historic fact that the modern Presby- 
terial form of church ,overnment and 
the doctrine of Protestantism far more 
approach the spirit and genius of Pat- 
rick and the early British Church, be- 
fore she became corrupted by papal in- 
cursions, than the papacy. Patrick, 


or to give his right name of “Sucat” 
which is akin to the Welsh “Hygad” 
and means warlike, was born as we 
gather from his Confession at his 
father’s farm at Bonavem Taberniae. 
A great many ripe scholars and ac- 





curate historians are agreed that Bona- 
vem Taberniae is “Kilpatrick” near 
Dumbarton on the Clyde. From this 
place, he tells us, he was taken captive 
to Hibernia. So that there is no doubt 
that the patron saint of Ireland is in 
reality a Scotsman. It seems strange 
that Roman Catholic writers ignore 
him until he becomes Romanized by his 
mediaeval biographers from the eigth 
to the twelfth centuries. No mention 
is made of him by the Venerable Bede 
in his Church History, where he just 
mentions him as a Presbyter in his 
Martyrology. His pious mediaeval 
biographers rely for their data upon 
spurious documents and traditions con- 
cerning him that had already accumu- 
lated rather than upon his Confes- 
sion. 

The Book of Armagh together with 
his own Confession are absolutely 
silent about Rome or any pontiff mis- 
sion. Furthermore, his father, Col- 
purnius, was a deacon. His grandfather 
was Potitus, a Presbyter. He was 
therefore a son of the Manse, a doc- 
trine somewhat at variance with the 
error of celibacy. 


Patrick Knew Nothing of Romanism 


In his Confession no mention what- 
ever is made of mariolatry, of auricu- 
lar confession, a cardinal doctrine of 
the Church of Rome, of purgatory, of 
transubstantiation or other Roman ten- 
ets. These well-authenticated state- 
ments of Patrick concerning himself are 
certainly not in accord with the fabrica- 
tions put forth 500 years after his 
death by Probus and Joscelyn. We 
owe it to Joscelyn for bringing his- 
torically the simple Church of Ireland 
into that of Rome. That Patrick 
studied at Rome for ordination or with 
Germanus at Tours are pure inventions 
of the tenth and twelfth centuries. 
Some zealous Roman writers naively 
assert that he first studied with Ger- 
manus who was Bishop of Auxerre, 
than that he studied with Martin Bishop 
of Tours. “Certainly,” as Olden, one 
of his Protestant biographers points 
out, “this is a strange anachronism, 
for Martin died before Germanus be- 
came Bishop of Auxerre.” Joscelyn 
and similar pious writers found no diffi- 
culty in thus weaving a _ biography, 
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By W. F. Dickens-Lewis 


since they did not embarrass themselves 
with dates. They have drawn delight- 
fully on their imagination and have 
pictured Patrick’s life and the early 
Church of Ireland of the fifth century 
in just such a perspective as would 
suit their day and time in the twelfth 
century. Protestants are now reaping 
the fruit of pious fabrications served 
up under the guise of historical fact, 
and St. Patrick is pictured and 
statuetted for us as a croziered and 
mitred papist whereas his “ipsissima 
verba” shows us that he was as far 
removed from that as night from day. 

Thus many apocryphal stories about 
St. Patrick have been very adroitly 
palmed off on the trustful Irish people 
by an active party in Ireland of zealous 
ecclesiastics, By a comparative study 
of the French and English copies of 
the Confessio Sancti Patricii de Vita 
et Conversione sua from the Book of 
Armagh and also of the Epistola S. 
Patricti ad Christianos Corotoci Tyran- 
nt Subditos and the early life of Muir- 
chu, it has been well proven that with 
these a liberal tampering and excision 
have taken place in order to confirm 
the pious idea of a pontiff mission at- 
tached to St. Patrick. Some Irish 
writers with a zeal for trying to au- 
thenticate Patrick’s mission have rep- 
resented Palladius as being sent to 


_convert Ireland to Christianity. His 


mission failing Patrick was sent by 
the Pope and effected the conversion 
of Ireland. “You can fool some of the 
people all the time, you can fool all the 
people some of the time, but you can- 
not fool all the people all the time.” 

But, now what are the historic facts? 
These writers have either misquoted or 
wilfully perverted history as written 
by Prosper who makes it very clear 
that Palladius was sent by Pope Ce- 
lestine to Ireland after its conversion 
to Christianity and not to begin its 
conversion. History attests in no un- 
certain note that Patrick had carried 
on his mission independent of Rome, 
without any papal sanction long before 
Palladius’ arrival in Ireland and that 
after Palladius’ arrival, purposely to 
proselyte Ireland to the papacy, the 
work of Patrick or more accurately of 
Sucat, proceeded with uninterrupted 
success. 
Date of Mission 

To authenticate Patrick’s Roman mis- 
sion it has been necessary to assign it 
a later date than the facts of Patrick’s 
career warrant, and sadly but conse- 
quently many Irish biographers of St. 
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Patrick have jumbled together many of 
the facts and legends concerning both 
Patrick and Palladius and have fraudu- 
lently though, no doubt, piusly trans- 
ferred some facts, true of Palladius 
alone, to the legendary myths around 
Sucat or Patrick. (Vid: “Life of Pat- 
rick” by Dr. Killen of Belfast.) 

The Book of Darrow is one of the old- 
est Irish MSS. In it Patrick is de- 
scribed as a simple Presbyter. In his 
Letter, Etc. and Confession he makes 
no mention of his being consecrated a 
diocesan bishop. He mentions his call 
and mission as coming from God directly 
in a vision. As Dr. Hamilton in his 
book, The Irish Church, has with an 
incisive scholarship observed, this Con- 
fession of St. Patrick, which has been 
recognized critically as genuine, is re- 
markable for what it does not contain 
as for what it does. He tells us, does 
Dr. Hamilton, that “there is not the 
faintest Roman tinge about it. It is 
undenably and conspicuously Protes- 
tant, if the anachronism of the use of 
that term in such a connection may be 
pardoned. It is distinctly Trinitarian 
and thoroughly evangelical.” 

I have become convinced that, from 
an impartial study of the Primitive 
Christian Church in Ireland, it may 
very well be-maintained that, his- 
torically, Patrick’s form of church gov- 
ernment was not diocesan and em- 
phatically not papal. The burden of 
proof for these lies with Rome and cer- 
tainly not with us Protestants. 

Furthermore, when no less an author- 
ity than Archbishop Ussher admits that 
Patrick and his co-Presbyters were not 
diocesan bishops, much less Roman 
prelates, it is rather amusing to hear 
high-church ritualists, with more zeal 
than knowledge, claim him as _ the 
“first primate of the Church of Ire- 
land.” The claim is utterly untenable 
in the prelatical sense. More potently 
do the historic facts in the case sup- 
port a Presbyterial or tribal-congrega- 
tional form of church government in 
Patrick’s time than any other form. 
Let us see what he did. He founded 
365 churches, ordained 365 bishops and 
3,000 elders. One bishop and twelve 
elders for each church! Goldwin Smith, 
himself, admits that in those days 
there seems to have been one bishop 
for each church. This was simply a 
teaching elder not a diocesan bishop. 
Does not all this look terribly like 
Presbyterial polity? 

As Dr. Hamilton, with a keen schol- 
arship, based upon impartial research, 
well observes: “Irish Presbyterians can 
trace their ecclesiastical lineage far 
back, indeed, linking themselves with 
the simple-minded, incorrupted _ be- 


lievers of an age long before Rome.had 
appeared on the scene.” 
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Churches of Honolulu 
(From page 10) 
at Hilo as well as Honolulu, and have 
proved very useful. With the develop- 
ment of rural high schools and free 
transportation their usefulness seems to 
have diminished. 

Church services are held both in the 
Japanese and English languages. At 
present the service once a month on 
Sunday morning and every Sunday eve- 
ning is in Japanese. On the ordinary 
Sunday morning the service is con- 
ducted in English with the assistance 
of a visiting preacher. The problem 
of the bilingual church is a familiar one 
to the writer whose father was a pio- 
neer Danish Baptist missionary in the 
Middle West. The Japanese problem 
does not appear to be different. There 
is the gradual conversion into English 
as the older generation of immigrants 
gives way to the second and third gen- 
eration. 

The Church of the Crossroads 

This leads us to our next church 
which is of the inter-racial type and 
which arose out of the demand by young 
people of Oriental origins for a church 
that would be similar to the high school 
which they attended in its use of Eng- 
lish and racial tolerance. In 1922 the 
Religious Education Committee of the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association rec- 
ognized this need and planned a service 
of worship which would attract those 
whose interest was not being held by 
the existing churches. So began the 
“Young People’s Service” at the Memor- 
ial Mission Hall resulting later in the 
organization of “The Church of the 
Crossroads” at “the Crossroads of the 
Pacific.” 

At the same time in 1922 that this 
movement was initiated Galen R. 
Weaver graduated from Union Sem- 
inary and came to Hawaii, serving for a 
while as Religious Work Secretary at 
Honolulu Central Y.M.C.A. He ap- 
pears to have been the destined leader 
for the new church, and by June, 1923, 
he had been ordained and installed, the 
organization being effected in October 
of the same year. Now completing 
his sixteenth year with “the Church of 
the Crossroads,” he is its first and only 
pastor. 

In 1935 when the new building was 
dedicated it seemed appropriate that 
with a membership composed largely 
of students and with an _ intellectual 
appeal and educational program the 
church should be located at the gates 
of the University of Hawaii. There 
are now four buildings grouped around 
the central court and connected by log- 
gia. These include the chapel, the ad- 
ministrative offices, the church school 
and social hall, and the woodwork shop 
and parlor-library with a room adjoin- 


ing designated as “the book hospital.” 
The court provides an ideal place for 
pageantry, and here also on moonlight 
nights the public is invited to concerts 
broadcast from the music tower. Add- 
ing another touch of romance, the lovely 
chapel is fast becoming a popular set- 
ting for weddings. 


To worship at “the Church of the 
Crossroads” is a soul-satisfying experi- 
ence. The atmosphere is completely 
conducive to reverence subjectively and 
objectively. Here one easily learns to 
“reverence the reverences of others.” 
The quiet moments attuned to the music 
tower, the still forms of thoughtful, 
happy, young people on every side, the 
spiritual blending of the different na- 
tions and races, the chaste simplicity 
of this “house of prayer” with enough 
color in the altar background to add 
illumination—all conspires to perfect 
worship, and 

“the world that flesh and sense has 

known 

drops off and leaves us God alone.” 
The vested choir seems to be a cross- 
section of the congregation, represent- 
ing the different races yet one in spirit. 

A hnaif-hour vesper service is held at 
6:45 o’clock Sunday evening, followed 
by four fellowship group meetings. The 
congregation of young people enter the 
chapel in processional, and one of their 
leaders assists in the service which fea- 
tures inspiring music and a ten-minute 
gospel message by the minister. Ona 
recent Sunday the announcement for 
the fellowship groups was as follows: 
“The high school, college and round 
table will have speakers from the social 
action committee who will interpret 
negislation now before the territorial 
legislature. The friendly fellowship 
will study the question of a publicly 
supported psychiatric clinic.” 


A growing acquaintance with “the 
Church of the Crossroads” makes one 
feel that it is almost a sacrilege to 
analyze and classify the membership 
according to race, sex and age. How- 
ever it is still a “young people’s serv- 
ice’; fully two-thirds are young people 
with Japanese and Chinese predominat- 
ing. As the years roll by the adult 
membership naturally increases; the 
young people complete their studies, 
marry and bring their babies to be 
christened. Many of them leave the 
church but retain their interest, sub- 
scribe and correspond for the monthly 
church paper, and return for a visit 
whenever the opportunity affords. It is 
a strong tie that binds their hearts in 
Christian love and makes for unity in 
diversity. “More and more we have 
come to take our inter-racial character 
for granted,” writes the pastor. “There 

(Turn to page 16) 
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First Presbyterian Church, Pinetops, North Carolina 





Ten Thousand Dollar Building’ 


HE pastor of this church, with a 
fine background of ministerial ex- 
perience, now nearer to the end of 
his ministry than to the beginning, 
had a vision of a churchly, up-to-date 
building for this small-town church of 
one hundred members, mostly farmers, 
with a few tradesmen. 
He sought the best technical assist- 
ance obtainable, calling in a church 
*Number one in a series of recent church- 
building plans, varying in size and price, in 


architectural style, in geographic location, and 
in denominational affiliation. 


building consultant, who made a survey 
and pointed the way to a solution of 
the problem, and helped to find an ar- 
chitect with experience in designing 
church buildings. 

There are sittings for one hundred 
fifty in the worship-preaching room, 
with accommodations for a graded Sun- 
day school of one hundred, in six addi- 
tional rooms. The social activities of 
the church are taken care of in an 
existing building at the rear. 

The exterior and interior views pre- 
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sented indicate the possibilities of a 
modified English Parish Gothic, with a 
bell tower, for a small church of lim- 
ited means. 


Gifts of brick and lumber will make 
it possible to construct this building 
at a cost to the church of less than 
ten thousand dollars. Working draw- 
ings and specifications have been com- 
pleted, with a view to early construc- 
tion. 


Personnel: Pastor, Rev. H. R. Mc- 
Fadyen, D.D.; architect, Mr. R. R. 
Markley, Durham, North Carolina; 
consultant, Dr. Henry E. Tralle, edi- 
torial adviser to Church Management. 








Mid-Week Planning 


WO things ministers seek in mid- 

week service planning, unless they 

have a “church night,” which offers 
a wide variety of sessions. First, they 
want something that misses the “enter- 
tainment” type of program. Second, 
they want to close the season with the 
feeling of having done some worth- 
while work. To discover a scheme that 
will afford almost limitless possibilities 
in years ahead, and not suffer from a 
lack of variety, is heartening. 

For the coming season I have sought 
to develop a program with these ends 
in view. I wanted something that 
lifted the program above the common- 
place, and yet that would appeal to dif- 
ferent folk. What would interest some 
would not reach others. So, at last, 
the “scheme” emerged. 

Briefly the scheme is as follows: 
Each Wednesday evening is definitely 
assigned a particular type of meeting. 


*Minister, First Baptist Church, Ridley Park, 
Pennsylvanicz. 





By C. Walton Marteney* 
First Wednesdays are given to a hymn 
study. Second Wednesdays, messages 
of the books of the Bible (with thought 
to the books most expedient to use). 
Third Wednesdays, studies of mission- 
ary heroes. The fourth Wednesdays 
are set aside for a “fellowship hour.” 
Here we shall take note of birthdays 
of the month past, have a few solos, 
vocal and instrumental, using the at- 
tendants as soloists. We had two of 
these last year, and whatever is ama- 
teurish about the music is more than 
repaid by the joy of the soloists and 
the community of feeling of the at- 
tendants. These evenings end with 
light refreshments, provided by two 
hostesses for the occasion. 

The equipment and preliminary plan- 
ning save a lot of worry later. For 
the hymn studies there is a little book 
called Bright Talks on Favorite 
Hymns¥, which will care for most of the 


+J. C. Winston Company. 


hymn studies for the first part of the 
year. Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnol- 
ogy, if available, will help greatly. 
There is opportunity given during the 
second part of the season for the use 
of studies of favorite hymns selected 
by those in attendance. Here resort 
to a hymnology is imperative. But the 
Favorite Hymns will carry you through 
a season if you plan it so. 

For the Missionary Heroes studies 
there is Basil Matthew’s The Book of 
Vissionary Heroes. Substitutions are 
easy, and each denominational mission- 
ary commission will provide abundant 
material at negligible cost. 

For the Bible studies, a one-volume 
commentary such as Peake’s or the 
Abingdon, and Farrar’s familiar Mes- 
sages of the Books will suffice. This 
group demands some time, as one must 
read and re-read the book to be pre- 
sented. 

For the fellowship hours, appoint- 
ment of hostesses to provide the re- 
freshments should be made before the 
season begins, or soon thereafter. That 
enlists their interest at the start, and 
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gives them time to prepare for their 
own service. Inexpensive items are in 
order—a home baked cake or two and 
ice cream. We go “Dutch treat” on 
the cream, each one giving a dime and 
getting it just as we are ready for 
refreshments. 

Now for the proposed season, with 
such items omitted as local conditions 
make necessary, and with certain 
hymn studies missing so as to provide 
time for studies selected by the at- 
tendants. Certain items are selected 
with regard to the season. 

September 
Missionary Hero—Grenfell. 
Fellowship Party. 

October 

Hymn Study—‘Abide With Me.” 

Message of Job, “Why Do the 
Righteous Suffer?” 

Missionary Hero—Wilfred of Sus- 
sex. 

Fellowship Party. 

November 

Hymn Study—“I Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say.” 

Message of Philippians, “Rejoice Al- 
ways.” 

Missionary Hero—Raymond Lull. 

Fellowship Hour. 

Thanksgiving Eve—No Service. 
December 

Hymn Study—“Away in a Manger,” 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

Message of Isaiah, “Promise.” 

Missionary Hero—The Black Prince, 
Khama. 

No Meeting. 

January 

Hymn Study—“Our God, Our Help in 
Ages Past.” 

Message of Hebrews, “Faith.” 

Missionary Hero—John Mason Peck. 

Fellowship Hour. 

Open Date. 

February 

Hymn Study—To Be Selected. 

Message of Amos, “True Patriotism.” 

Missionary Hero—Roger Williams. 

Fellowship Party. 

March 

Hymn Study—To Be Selected. 

Message of Philemon, “Profit and 
Loss.” 

Missionary Hero—Henry Martyn. 

Fellowship Party. 

April 

Hymn 
Away.” 

Message of Nehemiah, “Rebuilding.” 

Missionary Hero—Gilmoure of Mon- 


Study —“Green Hill Far 


golia. 
Fellowship Party. 
May 
Hymn Study—“Sun of My Soul.” 
Message of Ephesians, “Hand in 
Hand With God.” 
Missionary Hero—Morrison of China. 
Fellowship Party, Closing the Season. 
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The Cosmopoliten Church of the Cross Road 








Churches of Honolulu 
(From page 14) 
is so much that we share in common 
that differences in racial antecedents 
seem to us to be unimportant.” 
Community Church 

Another church of distinction is the 
comparatively new Community Church 
of Honolulu. It is so young that 90 
per cent of its constituency is under 
thirty years of age. I can not soon 
forget the Pentecostal thrill it gave me 
to join with them around the banquet 
table at their annual meeting in Janu- 
ary. It was more like a young people’s 
rally than a church meeting—175 ex- 
uberant young people, mostly of Chinese 
ancestry. 

The problem was considered at a 
three-day retreat during the Christmas 
holidays when nearly a hundred mem- 
bers and friends gathered at Camp 
Harold Erdman, about thirty-five miles 
from Honolulu. The Chinese pastor, 
the Reverend Stephen G. Mark, in con- 
ference with some of the leaders told 
how his parents opposed his acceptance 
of Christianity. When at the age of 
twelve he was baptized at the Methodist 
Chinese Mission at Stockton, California, 
and his mother heard of it, she gave 
him a sound thrashing. One of the 
conference leaders after a good laugh 
at the thought of his pastor’s thrashing 
remarked seriously: “It might help 
some of the young people who are up 
against this problem if you would tell 
them how you became a Christian.” 

The suggestion was taken and by the 
middle of January the first installment 
of “A Drama of Conversions” by Ste- 
phen G. Mark appeared in connection 
with the church bulletin, The Watchman. 
In two months, with the drama only 
half completed, twenty-one pages close- 
ly mimeographed had been issued, and 
the story was being eagerly followed 


by the congregation of young people. 
The scene opens in Chinatown, San 
Francisco, in 1902 and shifts to Stock- 
ton, San Rafael, Berkeley, Camp Lewis, 
China and Hawaii in an amazing narra- 
tive of the struggles in body, mind 
and soul of a Chinese Christian in 
America. 

Organized in 1934, in five years 
the church increased its membership 
five-fold. After having moved twice 
into temporary quarters, a permanent 
location has been secured through the 
purchase of some buildings formerly 
belonging to a Chinese language school. 
The property consists of a ten-room 
building suitable for classes and church 
offices, an open pavilion that will be 
transformed into an auditorium, and 
two cottages with about 50,000 square 
feet of ground. The location on Emma 
Street is ideal, opposite the old Royal 
School for the elementary grades. Less 
than a block down the street is Central 
Intermediate School, a junior high 
school with 1,800 students. 

The church constituency is divided 
into five groups: elementary, inter- 
mediate, high school, young people and 
senior. Each group has its cabinet and 
committees and adviser. The chairmen 
of the three higher cabinets and the 
five advisers together with the pastor 
compose the church council. The whole 
program—athletic, social, educational 
and _ spiritual—revolves around these 
cabinets which meet frequently to plan 
their separate activities. The council 
meets every Monday evening to co- 
ordinate activities and to delegate re- 
sponsibility to special or standing com- 
mittees. The pastor’s position is well 
expressed in this bit of editorial advice 
taken from the church bulletin: “Let us 
maintain the experimental attitude and 
never let us forsake our democracy 
for the sake of efficiency.” 
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The Preacher in His Pulpit 


Here follows the concluding paper by Mr. Sessler on the 


preaching task of the minister. 


The author is the pastor of the 


Reformed Church at College Point, New York, and a frequent 
contributor to the pages of this magazine. 


HE danger that constantly besets 

the learned and scholarly preacher 

is that his Christianity becomes 
something of the head rather than of 
the heart. A professor said to a theo- 
logical student: “I see you have had all 
the advantages of a four-year college 
course in the repression of the imagina- 
tion and the emotions.” The seminary 
may be a school of prophets, but it 
must be on its guard not to school out 
the prophets’ fire. The _ intellectual 
strength of thd ministry may become 
its chief weakness. The learned Phari- 
sees had little power and influence com- 
pared with the rough fisherman Peter 
anointed with the holy spirit. Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough said: “What we call an 
education is a precarious thing. Often 
it means little more than a trained ca- 
pacity to misuse the mind.” Let us 
beware lest our learning becomes a 
trained capacity to misuse the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. In proportion as the 
mind is enlightened, the heart should be 
warmed. Let not the mind block the 
entrance of God into our souls. Of what 
value is the well-built altar if there 
is no fire on it? What people will re- 
member of our ministry is not our in- 
tellects, but what has been transmitted 
to our hearts. Our learning must be 
consecrated as an offering acceptable to 
our Lord. 

What is the preacher to preach in 
his pulpit? The range of subjects 
from which he may choose is as wide 
as life itself. The lawyer has his sub- 
ject chosen for him by the nature of 
the case before him, and the editor dis- 
cusses those themes that are current 
on the lips of the people. Because of 
the infinite variety of subjects from 
which to choose, the preacher is some- 
times at a loss what to use first. 

The times and conditions and local 
circumstances often give us the cue for 
the subject matter to be considered in 
the pulpit. We must preach to the 
times, but if preaching to the times 
means converting the pulpit into a soap- 
box to discuss partisan politics, eeonom- 
ics, or how the poor can have more 
and the rich have less, than I am de- 
cidedly out of joint with timely preach- 
ing. Such matters belong in the news- 
paper and magazines, and should be 





discussed in the forum. Why should 
people go to church to hear a second- 
rate speaker on such subjects when 
they can hear first-class speakers on 
the radio and the lecture platform? 
The catchy titles announced in some 
pulpits flavor of the cheap sensation- 
alism of our worst newspapers. At a 
union Thanksgiving service a pastor 
solemnly rose in the pulpit and opened 
the sacred book before him, and an- 
nounced as his subject: “Stuff the Tur- 
key and Not Yourself.” I was deeply 
humiliated. Somewhere I read of an- 
other preacher who chose this subject: 
“Veal Cutlets from the Golden Calf.” 
All this is designed to tickle the ears 
of certain people, but in reality it hurts 
the ears of the sincere worshipper of 
God. The ultimate result is that it 
cheapens religion, and makes_ the 
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By J. J. Sessler 


preacher look foolish. Let us keep our 
minds sensitive to the difference be- 
tween “the foolishness of preaching” 
and the preaching of foolishness. 

If the people go to church to hear 
what the preacher thinks instead of 
what God thinks, the blame rests en- 
tirely with the preacher. He who thinks 
that to be timely he must announce 
flashy topics and dimly use the Bible 
to give the man atmosphere of sanctity, 
is setting up his own will against the 
will of God. There is an “awful lot” 
of egotism in such preaching—and I 
use the word “awful” advisedly here. 
His self-assertion and egotism obliter- 
ates the very message he is supposed to 
bring. People who go to church do not 
want to hear what the preacher thinks 
but what God thinks. His authority is 
not what the best dietitian says about 
“stuffing turkeys” or what the butcher 
has to say about “veal cutlets.” He 
must have a message from God for 
men, and not merely opinion and fan- 
cies. The preacher’s authority is the 
will and mind of God in Jesus Christ 
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as found in our Bible. Dr. David 
Burrell said, “The minister who has 
lost confidence in his Bible is like a 
soldier going into battle with a wooden 
sword.” All our preaching must derive 
its inspiration and truth from the Bible. 
The Bible is not a book of texts; it is 
our text-book. The note of authority 
for modern preaching must be found 
not in what men think but what God 
thinks. This nakes preaching a serious 
business. If we will take Christ as our 
example, we will not wander far from 
the Sermon on the Mount in our preach- 
ing. 

Christ Is the Timeless Message 

We can best preach to our times by 
declaring the timeless message of Jesus 
Christ. He is the message for all ages. 
Our Lord himself said: “I am _ the 
truth.” He is the eternal truth. He is 
the preacher’s message. Leave Christ 
out of your message and it is no longer 
Christian. The simple story of the love 
and sacrifice of God in Jesus on the 
cross has done more to heal the wounds 
and sins of the world than all the 
philosophies of the ages. Christ must 
be our unique message, because in him 
God gave all that he had. Let us not 
be too greatly concerned about the mere 
details of Christ’s life when he walked 
with us in Galilee. Let us preach a 
Christ who is living now. The God 
whom we want all men to know is the 
Eternal Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The spontaneous reaction to 
Christ-preaching should be: “Lead on, 
O King Eternal.” 

The preacher is to preach Christ, or 
rather, let Christ preach through him. 
If he projects himself he will certainly 
stand between the people and Christ 
and obscure him. The preacher must 
retire into the background and boldly 
declare Christ; he must reveal his 
master and conceal himself; exalt 
Christ and humble himself. Christ can 
preach through us when we enter the 
pulpit in the spirit of Abraham who, 
praying for Sodom, said: “I have taken 
upon me to speak unto the Lord, who 
am but dust and ashes.” Paul admon- 
ishes: “‘We preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 

What is the object of our preaching? 
What is the ultimate aim and purpose 
of the sermon? Certainly, the sermon 
is not an end in itself; it is a means 
to an end. It is not like a fire-cracker 
to be fired for the noise it makes, or 
like a sky-rocket to be admired for its 
beautiful colors. Dr. MacGregor of 
Trinity College, Glasgow, said: “Preach- 
ing is not a soliloquy, an opportunity 
for developing an interesting theme; it 
is a communication and an assault, and 
it becomes serious only when it begins 
to find its mark.” The gun in the 
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hunter’s hand is a useless instrument 
unless it is sometimes aimed at the 
game he hunts. What is the preacher’s 
aim? 

His preaching is aimed at people, 
young and old. The people are more 
important than his sermon; they are 
greater than propositions and creeds; 
they are of more value than things. 
The preacher deals with life—life that 
has a mind to think and a heart that 
surges with emotions. The sculptor 
takes pride in chiseling his marble, the 
painter transfers what he sees to can- 
vas, the builder builds a one hundred 
and three story Empire State Building 
in New York City; but we must say 
to the sculptor, painter and builder that 
their triumph is only over unresisting 
matter. Though they handle and con- 
trol inanimate objects, the preacher 
may by the power of the Almighty 
control the sculptor, the painter and 
the builder. Though a city may boast 
of great sculptoring, wondrous paint- 
ings and magnificent buildings, there 
is still the greater problem of what to 
do with the sculptor, the painter and 
the builder. The preacher is concerned 
with these. The truth with which he 





deals is intended to convince the mind 
and evoke an emotional response in the 
William Booth, the founder of 
book, 


heart. 


the Salvation Army, in his 


In Darkest England, writes: “To get a 
man soundly saved it is not enough 
to put on him a new pair of breeches, 
to give him regular work or even to 
give him a university education. These 
things are all outside a man; and if the 
inside remains unchanged you have 
wasted your labor.” The preacher is 
primarily concerned with an_ inner 
change. The burden of his message is: 
“Ye must be born again.” 

The object of our preaching is to ac- 
complish the new birth by winning 
men to Christ. Preaching fails in its 
purpose unless it reaches out and wins 
men for Christ. We must do more 
than convince them of the truth of 
the Christian religion, we must per- 
suade them to submit their hearts and 
minds to our Lord Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale urges that: “Re- 
ligion must also become again the per- 
sonal experience of Christ. The chief 
trouble today is that the religious mar- 
ket, so to speak, is drugged with a sec- 
ond-hand religion. . . . It is as possible 
now as ever for the mystic touch of 
Christ to change human lives. .. . It 
is the minister’s sublime privilege to 
lead this generation to the same ex- 
perience enjoyed by Wesley in Alders- 
gate Street wherein one’s heart is 
‘strangely warmed within him’.” The 
object of Christian preaching is not so 
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much to win men to the principles and 
precepts of Christ, as it is to win them 
to the person of Christ. 

The chief object of our preaching 
is to bring God to man and man to 
God. We believe that we can bring 
God to men by bringing men to Christ. 
Down deep in the hearts of all sincere 
and thoughtful people is the divine 
discontent which is well expressed in 
the words of Philip to Jesus: “Show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us.” To 
this eternal quest in the human breast, 
the preacher has the answer in the 
words of Jesus: “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” The preacher 
is to remind men and women who are 
searching for an assurance that God 
exists, that Jesus Christ is the only 
God we know. 

The ultimate reason for the preacher 
in the pulpit is to make men religious 
or to help them to say, “Oh God!” 
The preacher must inspire the listeners 
to see that: “All earth is crammed 
with heaven, and every bush aflame 
with God.” He must increase and 
fructify the religious motives and im- 
pulses of men. He should strive to 
bring to them a desire to pray, and to 
make the love of God a compelling 
force in their lives. The worshipper 
should be strengthened in his faith in 
an overruling Providence. 

The preacher should inspire new vi- 
sions of courage and hope, to transform 
hardships into opportunities, and fail- 
ures into victories. Many people are 
frightened by the hardships and diffi- 
culties of life. In stress and trial some 
will turn to the church and they expect 
to get from religion a sort of stubborn 
endurance. The gospel on the preach- 
er’s lips should prove ta all such that 
it is not an opiate but a stimulant to 
face life with courage and with faith 
in God. The people in these days need 
to be inspired and encouraged, and not 
scolded and condemned. They ask for 
inspiration and that can come only from 
preachers who themselves are inspired 
from above. If we are to lead men 
out of the slough of despair, we must 
be brave ourselves. 

The object of our preaching is to re- 
mind men and women of God, and then 
challenge them to live as sons and 
daughters of this God. Our appeal to 
their hearts and minds should ultimate- 
ly result in a stiffening of their wills 
to live their lives in God’s sight. The 
preacher’s final objective is to make 
the hearers who have been mentally en- 
lightened and emotionally stirred, act 
now upon the truth which has been 
presented. We must preach the truths 
of God in such a way that they will 
control human actions. To do this we 
must preach not theologically but prac- 
(Turn to page 20) 





I Teach the Men’s Bible Class 


This minister’s wife teaching the men’s class. 
she makes a good teacher, too. 


By Marguerite Elaine Wright 


We suspect that 
By the time you finish this 


story you will agree that the minister’s wife, or any other intel- 
ligent woman, may make a good leader for the men’s class. 


T. JOHN’S EVANGELICAL - RE- 
FORMED CHURCH, located in 
Paradise Charge high up in Som- 

erset County, Pennsylvania, has a 
unique distinction. The Men’s Bible 
Class in the Sunday school is taught 
by a woman, the minister’s wife. 

It all started about six years ago. 
There are two churches in the charge 
and this meant that the pastor could 
teach Sunday school in each one only 
twice a month. The rest of the time 
the Men’s Class at St. John’s limped 
along with disinterested and poorly 
trained substitute teachers. The average 
attendance was four to six men. It 
worried the minister because he 
thought a great deal about the fathers 
of families, the business men and shop- 
keepers, the young fellows with jobs 
who came infrequently to church and 
who never received anv religious in- 
struction. He had a wife who some- 
times wrote for the magazines and who 
had done some public speaking. Could 
he ? 

“My dear,” he remarked to me, “next 
Sunday I want you to teach my Sunday 
school class at St. John’s. It’s my turn 
to go to Trinity Church again.” 

I stared. Then I laughed. “Picture 
the preacher’s wife teaching the men 
of the church,” I remarked sarcastic- 
ally. 

“T mean it,” he insisted. 

“My dear boy,” I soothed, “you’ve 
been working too hard. You must be 
what the darkies call ‘a leetle bit 
teched.’ You know such a thing was 
never heard of. It’s against precedent. 
Why they wouldn’t tolerate such an 
idea!” I fumed. 

“Oh yes they will,” affirmed my force- 
ful half. “They will, if ——” he hesi- 
tated. 

“If what?” I prompted. 

“If you’re good enough,” he said 
quietly. 

This was a challenge. 
good enough! We’d see! 

They were really kind and it was 
amazing how quickly we got adjusted 
to one another. I began on the mem- 
bership. The six men who came were 
to bring six more the next Sunday. My 
husband and I canvassed the homes of 
prospects. I wrote dozens of persona! 
notes, sent an average of twenty post- 





If I were 





cards a week to possibilities. I worked 
on the women in the Aid Society, in 
Missionary Society. Were their hus- 
bands members of the Men’s Class? 
Would they come? Would they try it 
next Sunday? I felt the pioneer urge 
of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and a 
Florence Nightingale all combined. I 
was a beginner in a new field! 

Well I knew that to uphold the new 
custom I had started I would have to 
be a good teacher. I worked and 
studied. We used the International 
Lessons, but I emphasized spiritual liv- 
ing for today. Pupils began to bring 
little clippings to class. There were 
some discussions. We held a social or 
two. We sponsored a few church re- 
pairs. We decorated the church for 
Christmas and gave everybody a candy 
treat. The second winter we had a 
dozen members. At the end of five 
years we had thirty. Slow? Yes, but 
this is a tiny rural community. 


Many outsiders have said to me, “My 
dear, the problems you must have!” 
It’s been a labor of love and I have 
found the problems no more unique 
than in any other type of class. I have 
never been made to feel that because I 
was a woman [I had no right to certain 
opinions, or views. Nothing embarrass- 
ing has ever happened, and we have 
studied all the social problems of our 
times. I have used the fact that Iam a 
woman to good advantage sometimes. 
When I want certain men interested in 
the class I will say: 

“T can’t go in M’ 
you can. Get M to come to our 
class next Sunday.” It works. 

Often my advice as a woman is 
sought. The class had a committee to 
purchase drapes for the choir loft. The 
committee came to me. 

“We don’t know anything about mate- 
rials,” they explained sheepishly. 

They ask about their babies, summer 
camps for their children, the meaning 
of false bargains at the stores, con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, the price for a 
church supper. 

In the five years we have been to- 
gether, no man has left in a huff and 
refused to return. There have been no 
quarrels, no class divisions, no preju- 
dices. Some of my most loyal helpers 
are the wives of the men who attend. 
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I wouldn’t trade my job for any other 
in the whole Sunday school. I want 
to say to a million little churches in 
America: 

“Don’t let custom and precedent rule 
you! Follow Elisha’s advice to the 
widow who had only a little meal and 
oil: Use the resources you have. Fill 
up the empty teaching places in your 
Sunday school. A woman who teaches 
men need not be the only usable idea. 
How alout a man as superintendent of 
the primary department? How about 
a young man teacher for those giggly 
school girls? Use what you have! Only 
that way will the meal and oil of 
spiritual growth increase.” 





The Preacher in His Pulpit 
(From page 19) 

tically; the former is lecturing, the 
latter is preaching. We are not to 
preach a truth for the mere sake of 
proving it, but to be helpful to men. 
The preacher in his pulpit is not a 
theological professor but a proclaimer 
of the eternal gospel of Christ. The 
pulpit fails unless it gives to “the 
butcher, baker and candlestick-maker” 
guidance in all the relationships of 
life. 

Who Is Sufficient? 

When the preacher truly realizes 
what he ought to be in order to be a 
true servant of God, he cannot help 
but exclaim with Paul: “Who is suffi- 
cient for these things?” Well, who is? 
What he needs is power—power to 
move men and to win them. This 
power is not something you can get 
from anything that is taught in the 
theological seminary. Neither men nor 
institutions can bequeath the power 
we need. It is something that is re- 
ceived by the grace of God. That 
preacher is not sufficient for his task 
who has no strength except what he 
himself generates, and no vision beyond 
the short horizon of his own ego. The 
preacher has no outstanding power of 
his own except as he receives it from 
him in whose name he ministers. The 
power in the pulpit is determined by 
the extent that God displaces the 
preacher. It is presumptuous for a man 
to stand in the pulpit unless he believes 
that he has a message from God for 
the people. Our sermons have power 
when the voice of God trembles on our 
lips. 

If we would be recipients of this 
power we must make spiritual prepara- 
tion. The promise is: “Ye shall receive 
power when the Holy Spirit is come 
upon you.” There is a spiritual entity 
within us which is capable of receiving 
an immediate influence from the Holy 
Spirit. Like our Master we should 
“Speak that we know, and testify that 
we have seen.” This spiritual experi- 
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ence must remain as a flame in our 
souls and must not be allowed to be- 
come a smoldering spark. The preach- 
er has not only his sermon to prepare 
for Sunday; it is even more important 
that he prepare himself. 

He should go into the pulpit with 
the presence of God. If Moses found 
it necessary to ciimb the mount, and if 
our Lord himself had need to be alone 
in prayer, how much more do we have 
the need of this approach before we 
enter the pulpit. We can hear God 
when we have been with Moses on Sinai, 
and much more so, when we have been 
with Christ on Calvary. Then we can 
enter the pulpit fearlessly, with one 
hand stretched upward toward God and 
the other stretched out toward the 
people. Certainly, if we are to inter- 
pret God we must live close to the heart 
of God. The greatest need of the 
pulpit is men who know God first-hand. 
No man can preach a holier concept 
of God than he himself has seen, and 
he cannot preach a greater Christ than 
he himself has known. We will have 
power if we have had and are having 
an overwhelming experience of God. 

The preacher who has a vital experi- 
ence of God will speak with conviction 
and with a passion. These two quali- 
ties are the vital breadth or the very 
soul of a sermon. Let us consider them 
briefly. 

It is what a man knows and has ex- 
perienced that gives him conviction. 
Paul writes: “I know whom I have be- 
lieved.” This is knowledge and it is 
also conviction. Knowledge creates 
conviction which jin turn generates 
power. If a man wants to preach he 
cought to know what it is that he wants 
to say. If he knows what he wants 
to say he will say it with conviction. 
We sometimes hear preachers say: “The 
people do not want the gospel.” Per- 
haps the trouble is not with the people 
but with the man without a message. 
A good bonfire with musty sermons for 
fuel would be an acceptable burnt-offer- 
ing unto the Lord, and at the same 
time would have an exhilarating effect 
upon the people. People will come to 
hear the preacher in his pulpit who has 
something to say and says it with con- 
viction. What he has to say does not 
have to be profound, brilliant or strik- 
ing, but it should be vital from his 
own thoughts and warm with convic- 
tion. It is nothing short of tragedy 
for a preacher to stand in a consecrated 
pulpit before an audience of expectant 
listeners, and then have nothing to say 
—and forthwith proceed to say it at 
great length. “The hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed.” 

Preach Convictions 

The people want to hear convic- 

tions, not deubts. They demand cer- 


tainties. The preacher may say things 
with which the individual or groups 
disagree. Even though they disagree 
they are generally willing to listen to 
him who speaks his mind and sounds 
a positive note. The world wants to 
know what you believe, not what you 
doubt. Our preaching should not leave 
the people in doubt on which side of the 
issue we stand. The air of doubt is 
fatal in the pulpit, for the world has 
had enough of uncertainties. Goethe 
ence wrote to a friend: “If you have 
any definite beliefs, let me hear them; 
but in God’s name say no more of your 
doubts; I have enough of my own.” 
Some people’s thinking consists of 
doubts and negations. For them, life 
is one big question mark. There is 
too little conviction in the world today 
to risk dissipating any of it by declar- 
ing our doubts from the pulpit. So the 
advice is still good: “Don’t preach your 
doubts.” “For if the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound who shall prepare him- 
self for battle?” Emerson said: “The 
great need of men is not negations but 
positions, affirmatives not negatives.” 

We are living in a time of religious 
uncertainty and confusion. We were 
in a spiritual depression long before we 
felt the effects of the economic depres- 
sion. The spiritual depression follow- 
ing the World War is the cause of the 
present epidemic of wars, dictators and 
financial insecurity. The whole world 
is affected. In this situation the re- 
ligious uncertainty and doubt in count- 
less minds is engendered by the hard- 
ships of life. These have their honest 
doubts. And on the other hand there 
are the cynical who by natural disposi- 
tion admire doubt, as if it were a sign 
of superior cleverness to be skeptical. 
In contrast to such uncertainties the 
pulpit stands for the great eternal veri- 
ties. Let the preacher in that pulpit 
speak in no uncertain terms. 

If our hearts have been “strangely 
warmed” as was John Wesley’s, we will 
speak not only with conviction but with 
a passion. I have heard crooners put 
more feeling into their lullabies than 
certain preachers put into their ser- 
mons. Our preaching is often painfully 
destitute of that divine passion which 
was characteristic of the great preach- 
ers who stirred multitudes. If we are 
dealing with life-and-death truths, then 
let us talk about them in a life-and- 
death way. By this I do not mean saw- 
ing the air, shouting and pounding the 
pulpit. Let the soul of the speaker ad- 
dress itself to the soul of the hearer. 
If “the burden of souls” is upon our 
hearts we will feel like Paul: “Woe is 
unto me if I preach not the gospel.” 
Let us not play at preaching but plead 
with men and persuade them for Jesus’ 
sake. The powerful preaching of John 
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Knox made multitudes bow before the 
sovereignity of God. The stirring ap- 
peal of John Wesley put out the smol- 
dering fires of revolution. 

Mere emotionalism skillfully produced 
at the psychological moment is dishon- 
esty, and it may fool some folks but it 
will never fool God. We need not gen- 
erate artificial emotion if we are aflame 
with our message. The preacher must 
not stand outside his sermon; he must 
put himself into it and let it shine from 
his eyes, and throb from his heart. 
While the preacher must seek to lay 
hola of a great truth, the desired end is 
not achieved until the great truth lays 
hold of him. He must not only possess 
the truth; he must be possessed by it. 
If the spirit of God has filled him with 
a worthwhile truth, he cannot talk 
about it as if he were discussing the 
weather. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin in his 
book, What to Preach, says: “Never let 
us forget that it is flame, and flame in 
which a man’s self is being consumed, 
which illumines and warms.” The 
churches need men of prophetic fire and 
evangelistic passion, and wholly con- 
secrated to God. * 

There is a great future for the men 
who will stand in the pulpits of our 
land. We should enter the pulpit with 
the conviction that “the spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath an- 
nointed me to preach good tidings.” 
Let us humbly thank God that we are in 
the line of the prophets. “God of the 
prophets, bless the prophet’s sons.” 





WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
TO HOLD MEETING IN AMERICA 


Utrecht—The first meeting of the pro- 
posed World Council of Churches will 
be held in America in September, 1941, 
it was announced here following a 
meeting of the administrative commit- 
tee of the council’s provisional body. 

The committee also heard a confiden- 


tial report on the international situa- | 


tion prepared by a group of 30 experts 
who had met in Geneva prior to the 
committee’s meeting here. 

The report recommended that certain 


immediate steps be taken in view of | 


the present international tension. One 


of these steps, it was revealed here, | 


urged strict avoidance of any “uncon- 
scious furthering of propaganda.” 


Committee members described the | 


report as going far beyond any pre- 
ceding ecumenical conference in formu- 
lating definite principles to be observed 
in inter-state relations as well as in 
conerete suggestions for church action. 

The committee also reported that 54 
churches have already formally ac- 
‘:pted membership in the World Coun- 
il. This total includes all of the main 
non-Roman bodies. 





L-Study Composition 


minister 


By LeRoy Deninger* 


went to school to study—not theology—but 


writing. Let him tell you what he learned. 


This 

COURSE in composition in the 
A graduate school of a well-known 

university has brought forcibly 
to my mind how valuable such study can 
be to a minister. A mirror has been 
held up to my use of English both in 
speaking and writing. The reflection 
has been both so shocking and so help- 
ful I have dared to believe that readers 
of Church Management might be inter- 
ested in my experience. 

I was exposed, of course, to the cus- 
tomary English courses in high school 
and college as well as to the wisdom 
of the homiletics professor in the theo- 
logical school. For a number of years, 
the production of a weekly article for 
denominational periodicals has demand- 
ed a rather serious study of the art of 


Minister, East 75th Street Evangelical Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


writing. But now I must confess that 
these never really got under my skin. 
of the study of language in the making 
of a minister. As Richard Roberts 
writes in his helpful book, The Preach- 
er as Man of Letters, it belongs to our 
calling to use the English language in 
public, and most of us, in view of such 
public speech, put down in writing what 
we intend to say. Dr. Roberts adds that 
it may be faintly amusing to remark 
that the average minister is engaged 
in the production of literature but it 
could and ought to be true. As I see it, 
our theological schools could profitably 
take up more seriously the study of the 
art of writing. 

The class in which I found myself was 
made up largely of young people who 
were full-time students at the univer- 


sity. Most of them were looking for- 
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We mean the lute of youthful church 
music, and its strings are four — 


One for the delicate refrains of 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD WANTS 
TO SING 


Easy to learn, delightful to sing, these 
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134 short, happy songs are for the 
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ward to and preparing for careers as 
writers. The zeal with which they 
were applying themselves to this task 
made me quite ashamed of my own luke- 
warm interest. I recalled what Dr. J. 
H. Jowett once said about the beating 
of the workingmen’s boot on the cob- 
blestones that brought him out of bed 
in the early morning hours. He de- 
clared that he wanted to be as zealous 
in the work of the kingdom as these 
men were in their quest for material 
things. It was impressed upon me that 
a minister ought to be as zealous in 
learning to tell the old, old story ef- 
fectively, as were these young people 
in acquiring skill to write fiction. 

Our instructor laid down three prin- 
ciples to guide us. These might well be 
included in a minister’s rules for sermon 
preparation. They were: (1) Aim at 
integrity, truthfulness, honesty, sincer- 
ity and shun their opposites: affection, 
pomposity, insincerity and distortion of 
ideas. “Speak the truth as you see it.” 
(2) Aim to make some contribution to 
the life of the reader, to enlarge his 
experience either in quantity or quality. 
Coleridge said of Wordsworth, “He re- 
moved the film of familiarity from daily 
living.” (3) Make your work dis- 
tinctive. It should be distinctive in 
economy. Walter Pater was quoted 
with approval as saying, “All art is 
the removal of surplusage.” We are 
not to tell what is implied, for our read- 
ers will resent detailed explanation. 
Present but do not expound. Distinctive- 
ness is to be sought by singleness of 
aim, and a personal style—so personal 
that no one else could catch it. 

Consider what might happen if 
preachers were to take some of these 
principles seriously in their sermon pre- 
paration; especially if they were to get 
concerned about the “removal of sur- 
plusage” from their messages. What a 
“break” many a weary congregation 
would get. Also what freshness and 
vigor might be imparted to preaching 
if it acquired a distinctive and personal 
note. A new power would come to the 
pulpit if preachers were to speak forth 
boldly “the truth as they see it” instead 
of rehashing the opinions of others. 


The most helpful part of the course 
was the period in each class session 
devoted to the reading and criticism of 
stories and articles that had been pro- 
duced by class members. In a friendly 
yet merciless fashion, our dearest ef- 
forts were torn apart before our very 
eyes. Surplus words, awkward sen- 
tences, and inept plots received short 
shrift. The group tried to be just as 
merciless as the world and the editors 
in their appraisal of our work. 

It was all very ruthless and withal 
very beneficial. I began to desire the 


same sort of criticism of my sermons. 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 
REV. HOWARD GRANT WILKINSON, Minister 


THE DUTIES OF THE WEEK 
September 10-17—PREVENTION WEEK 


Try to prevent spiritual indifference. 

Try to prevent losing your temper. 

Try to prevent having a censorious spirit. 
Try to prevent MISSING DIVINE WORSHIP. 


September 17-24—FRIENDSHIP WEEK 


Make new friends. 

Appreciate your old friends. 

Do a friendly deed each day of this week. 

Get closer to God’s great Friend—Jesus Christ. 


September 24-October 1—FORGIVENESS WEEK 


“To forgive is divine.” 

Vicious minds abound with anger and revenge. 
Not to speak to people is uncivilized. 

Christ forgave his foes. Be Christ-like. 


October 1-8—APPRECIATION WEEK 


I will appreciate my home, parents and teachers. 

I will appreciate my home town, community and country. 
I will appreciate my church, her officers and minister. 

I will appreciate the love of God through Christ Jesus. 





October 8-15—COURTESY WEEK 


I will be courteous to friend and foe. 

I will be courteous to those in authority. 

I will be courteous enough to speak to everybody. 
I will be courteous even when others are not. 


October 15-22—GOOD-WILL WEEK 


Good-will is like a bee gathering honey. 

Ill-nature is like a spider imparting poison. 

I will practice good-will and daily pray for it. 

“Good-will is 75 per cent towards being a good Christian.” 


October 22-29—CONSECRATION WEEK 


I will consecrate MY time and talents to eternal verities. 

I will consecrate MYSELF anew to my church and Saviour. 

I will consecrate MYSELF in REGULAR WORSHIP. 

I will consecrate MYSELF in PURSE, PRAYER and PERSONALITY. 











We like this new way of emphasizing the autumn weeks which is used by the First Presbyterian 
Church, Bridgeton, New Jersey, Howard Grant Wilkinson, pastor. 








lessness. He would see that many an 
otherwise helpful presentation is handi- 
capped by errors in English that would 
shame a grammar school pupil. Just 


I wondered how the work I had been 
doing in the pulpit would stand up un- 
der such scrutiny. That line of thinking 
led easily to the deeper question, How 


does the master-workman look upon as in the day when he told the match- 
my efforts? Do I please him? less “Parable of the Talents,” Jesus 
The Master, of course, would not would be indignant with the man who 


judge our sermons entirely on the basis 
of their literary quality. He would 
recognize that a heartfelt and a heart- 
warming message might be lacking in 
perfection of word and phrase. As of 
old, however, he would be quick to rec- 
ognize and censure laziness and care- 


refused to develop the gifts God had 
given him. Jesus would agree with St. 
Paul that a minister should “study to 
show himself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” 
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Why a Parish Paper? 


“ 


HY a parish paper?” That 
question has come up a great 
deal among pastors of a good 
many churches. Many of them have 
heard of other pastors starting a week- 
ly or monthly publication and have 
been seriously debating the advisability 
of putting in such a publication them- 
selves. Then the question arises, “Why 
a parish paper?” and seldom can a 
pastor answer the question well enough 
to sell himself on the idea, let alone 
convince the elders or the board of his 
church. 

A parish paper has many advantages 
—best of them all, though, is the fact 
that a parish paper is one of the best 
publicity methods yet devised. It puts 
the name of your church, as well as its 
affairs, before the residents of your 
community or district. It brings to 
their attention your interest in com- 
munity doings. It creates an institution 
out of your church. Yes, as a publicity 
factor it has a good many advantages. 

Then a parish paper has another ad- 
vantage that can’t be overlooked by to- 
day’s minister or church manager—it 
pays for itself. A survey made by 
the National Religious Press, a firm 
which is well known for its publishing 
service to pastors, reveals that pastors 
all over the country have financed their 
parish papers by subscriptions, adver- 
tising, or direct assessment on church 
members. The church congregation has 
been found to heartily approve of this 
method of contacting them and been 
willing to pay the expense. On the 
other side of the fence, how many times 
has a pastor been criticized for spending 
church money on throwaways and mail- 
ing pieces? A good many times—is 
the answer to that question as you un- 
doubtedly know. 


Church attendance is another problem 
that is partially solved by a church 
paper. If it is to be distributed to the 
entire population in your parish it is 
bound to reach non-church members. 
These people may read it, like its style, 
and join the church, or at least attend. 
Too, it serves as a contact between 
the congregation and the pastor, giving 
him a chance to get matters off his mind 
and down on paper so that the church 
members can read and ponder them. 
Yes, even in addition to the publicity 
value, a parish paper has an informing 
and attracting quality that can’t be 
overlooked. 

“All right,” says Mr. Pastor, “T’ll 
admit, to save an argument, that a 
parish paper is worth the trouble. But 


By George Glover | 


how do I go about starting one?” 


Well, the first thing a parish paper | 


needs is a printer. There are two or 


three big publishing houses in the | 


United States that print parish papers 
only. They publish them for all sec- 
tions of the country, even offering edi- 
torial material, and when such a great 


number are ordered, they are able to | 


print them for a low rate. Local prin- 
ters |have advantages too, but they 
usually charge a bit more for the serv- 
ice; however, not so much that you 
would feel cause to junk the idea. 

After you pick your printer, you 
should decide on the type and size of 
publication you desire. A monthly or 
semi-monthly paper seems to find the 
most favor with other pastors—and 
from six to twelve pages seems to be 
about the best length. A look at the 
relative prices quoted on these should 
help you to decide. 


Let’s suppose, for the moment, that 
you decide on a monthly, twelve-page 
paper. You pick a title for your pub- 
lication—“The Argusville Church Ad- 
vance’”’— proceed to get to work get- 
ting enough editorial matter to fill the 
sheet. First comes your editorial on a 
common and localized church topic of 
the day. Then a page of local news. 
This may be secured by appointing an 
individual in each church group as a 
reporter. Then perhaps, a short article 
or two on such subjects as “Why Go 
to Church?” or “The Value of a Church 
to the Community.” Fill up two-thirds 
of your paper (in this case eight pages) 
with editorial matter and leave the 
other third for advertisements. 


Securing advertisements for a parish 
paper is far easier than it might seem 
at first glance. First, your paper has 
two advantages to offer an advertiser 
that other mediums haven’t. You have 
a group of select people—and they are 
readers, not scanners—second, parish 
members almost invariably patronize 
the advertisers in their parish paper. 
Your rates, per page, will depend en- 
tirely upon the circulation of your pa- 
per, ranging from $10 to $50 per page. 
The four pages you have for sale 
shouldn’t be hard to sell to the mer- 
chants in your community, since pas- 
tors all over the country are doing so in 
their own-districts with success. 


The advertisements can be written 
either by you or by the advertiser. 
There’s nothing particularly hard about 
writing ads—just remember to write 
the copy briefly, and in simple English. 
You can bill your advertisers by the 
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| Edited by 

| H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, 
| EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES, 


HOWARD CHANDLER ROBBINS, 
JAMES DALTON MORRISON 
The Christian Century says: 
| “H. Augustine Smith knows the 
treasures of Christian hymnody 
as well as any man in America. | 
Any hymnal under his editorship 
can be confidently expected to ex- 
| hibit competent musicianship and 
| a wise and varied selection of 
| materials. In THE NEW | 
CHURCH HYMNAL that | 
expectation is not disappointed. | 
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72 Pages of Worship Material 
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Plan Now for Christmas 
A large sample packet of attractively 


| printed Christmas supplies is awaiting 





you! 

It contains an unusually fine assort- 
ment of pastors’ personal greeting 
cards, Christmas announcement folders 
and bulletins, collection envelopes, pas- 
tors’ Christmas gift calendars and 
many other printed aids for the Christ- 
mas season. 

Write today for your sample packet. It’s free 


THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Perhaps we can save youmoney on yours 


| Snext printing order. May we quote you? 
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Also manufacturers of the fa- 
mous FABER folding organs 
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organs. 
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ia the spiritual force 
of INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL shatter| 
apathy and indifference. 





Gleaned from the worship and praise of 20 cen- | 


turies, the INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL vibrates 


every string that tugs and moves the human heart. 


The greatest collection of great hymns ever gath- | 


ered. 479 musical numbers, 213 service outlines, 


| 


Scripture portions, litanies, and prayers. Priced | 


at only $75 per 100, not prepaid. 


For Junior Church and School 


AMERICAN CHURCH AND CHURCH 
SCHOOL HYMNAL—377 musical numbers— 
holds the interest of adolescents. Price $55 per 
100, not prepaid. Fully orchestrated 
AMERICAN JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
HYMNAL—226 musical numbers—edited by ex- 
perts for the Junior Department. Price $40 per 
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Sample Copies 
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Courtesy, National Religious Press 
Good Examples of Parish Papers 








| month or try to get them to sign up for 
a whole year at about a ten or fifteen 
per cent discount on the regular rate. 


| This will save solicitation. 


The distribution of your paper can be 
accomplished by two or three methods. 
Pastors have delivered their papers 
by mail, had Boy Scouts deliver them, 
had ushers distribute them in church 
and have had subscribers call for them 
at the parish on “Open House Day.” 


| The cost of distributing the papers is 


comparatively small, and the method 
is up to you. 

If the distribution is to be by mail 
they may be distributed by several 
methods. If there is a bona fide sub- 
scription list application might be made 


for second class mailing. If this is 


| granted the cost for the distribution is 


less than by any other method. If sec- 
ond class privilege is not granted the 


| mail may go by what is known as “per- 


mit third class mail.” The post office 
must first issue a permit and give you 
a number. Then the paper, in envel- 
opes, may be mailed, providing that 
you mail at least 200 at one time, at 
twelve cents per pound. The third 
method is to use parcel post. The cost 
for local distribution would be one and 


| a half cents each two ounces if your 
paper has less than twenty-four pages; 


one cent for éach two ounces if it has 


| more than that number of pages. 


All in all, the trouble that a parish 
paper would take to organize is nil. 
Its benefits are large, so it would seem 
that it would be an aid, as well as a 
financial advantag s, to any pastor. 

The next time someone says to you, 


“Why a parish paper?” you can smile 


and say, “because it helps me fill my 
pews, keep my congregation together, 
and it does all of this at no cost to the 
church, for the local merchants sponsor 
it through advertisements.” Then you 
can proudly show him your own paper! 





QUAKERS MAY BOYCOTT 
LIQUOR FIRM 

Philadelphia—A nation-wide boycott 
of products of Schenley Distillers Cor- 
poration will probably be asked of 
American drinkers by the Religious 
Society of Friends. The Quakers be- 
lieve that the corporation’s use of the 
name “Old Quaker Whiskey” for one 
of its products has harmed the reputa- 
tion of the society, whose testimony 
is against the use of intoxicants. 

Use of the name “Old Quaker—a 
friendly whiskey,” has agitated the so- 
ciety for many years. The unsatisfac- 
tory results from persuasive, legal and 
legislative moves to halt the practice 
led to plans for the boycott. 

At present, Quakers are being asked 
to write ministers, priests and rabbis 
in their vicinities pointing out the 
Friends’ side of the controversy. When 
a fund of $1,000 has been raised, a 
circular will be prepared detailing the 
history. of the sect, its spiritual and 
welfare accomplishments and its atti- 
tude on liquor. 

The circular, emphasizing the Ameri- 
can tradition of fair play and good 
sportsmanship, will be sent on a na- 
tion-wide basis to all churches of all 
denominations, service clubs, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Women’s Clubs, frater- 
nal organizations and _ sportsmen’s 
clubs. 
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MONG the potent institutions hav- 
A ing as their aim the Christian 

education of the negro race in the 
Southland there is none wielding a 
greater influence or making a more 
significant contribution than Johnson 
C. Smith University at Charlotte, 
North Carolina. This institution had 
its beginning in 1867, when a long-vi- 
sioned and socially-minded young white 
Presbyterian minister, the Reverend 
Samuel C. Alexander, saw that some- 
thing should be done to help these 
freedmen adjust themselves to the new 
national life lest their last state should 
be worse than the first. To this end, he 
established a school that would spirit- 
ually, morally, intellectually and tech- 
nically equip the group for a higher 
destiny. This was a daring venture of 
faith. There were those who prophesied 
failure. There were those who said it 
is not worth while. The atmosphere 





*Professor of homiletics, School of Theology, 
Johnson C. Smith University. 


Johnson C. Smith University 


Serving a Forward Looking Race 


.was not altogether friendly. There was 


no money and only one teacher. Today, 
the university has a splendidly trained 
faculty of twenty-eight members, more 
than 3,000 graduates and a _ service 
program touching in a helpful way 
more than 1,000 students each year. It 
has one of the most beautifully appoint- 
ed campuses in the Southland. 
First Teachers 

These white pioneers performed yeo- 
man service in spite of hostile senti- 
ment. It does not yet appear how many 
of the present-day leaders among the 
negro race would have achieved had it 
not been for these early missionaries. 

In 1891, a courageous group of whites 
felt that the racial group had made 
sufficient progress to provide intelligent 
leadership for their own institutions. 
Accordingly, the management changed 
from white to colored in that year. The 
splendid results coming by reason of 
this change have long since justified the 
wisdom, courage and foresight of the 


By A. H. George* 


church in putting this responsibility on 
the shoulders of the negroes. 

The present incumbent, Dr. Henry 
Lawrence McCrorey, was elected presi- 
dent in 1907. He graduated from the 
college department of the university 
in 1892, and from the Theological Sem- 
inary in 1895. Because of his excep- 
tional ability he was immediately em- 
ployed as a teacher in the high school 
department, later as principal of the 
high school. He served successfully as 
professor of Latin and Greek in the 
college of liberal arts, dean of the 
college of liberal arts and professor of 
Hebrew in the Theological Seminary. 
He has done graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he majored 
in Hebrew under the later Dr. Harper. 
Under the leadership of President Mc- 
Crorey the university has blossomed 
into its present distinctiveness. The 
newer and far-flung influence of the 
institution is but the amplified shadow 
of the personality of Dr. McCrorey. 











Biddle Memorial Hall, Johnson C. Smith University 
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He stands in the forefront of the racial 
group as an administrator, educator, 
clergyman, community builder, and 
apostle of inter-racial goodwill. 


The Honorable John J. Tigert, presi- 
dent of the University of Florida and 
ex-Commissioner of the United States 
Bureau of Education, wrote to the 
Charlotte Daily Observer in 1932 on the 
occasion of the celebration of .the 65th 
anniversary of the founding of the in- 
stitution, and of the 25th anniversary 
of the presidency of Dr. McCrorey, the 
following: “Several years ago I had 
the opportunity of making the com- 
mencement address at Johnson C. Smith 
University. At that time I looked over 
the plant and gained a rather definite 
insight into the program of the work 
which is being carried on. I was really 
amazed to discover the great progress 
which had been made at the institution, 
materially and educationally, under the 
leadership of President McCrorey. It is 
not too much to say that the accom- 
plishment at Johnson C, Smith Univer- 
sity constitutes one of the outstanding 
pieces of work in negro education of our 
time. I am very glad to give you this 
word of appreciation of the good work 
that has been done in Charlotte for the 
upbuilding of the community, generally, 
and for the negro race in particular by 
President McCrorey.” 


For his distinguished service in the 
field of Christian Education Dr. Mc- 
Crorey was awarded a Certificate for 
Meritorious Service by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A., at the meeting of the 
General Assembly in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in May, 1939. 

Objectives 

The university seeks to accomplish 
the following objectives: To prepare 
young men and women for more ef- 
fective leadership in the important pur- 
suits of life; to develop moral character 
and the religious life of the student; to 
stimulate an intellectual desire for the 
highest degree of efficiency in the pro- 
fession chosen by each student as his 
or her life’s work; to prepare young 


men and young women for service as 
teachers; to give the student a back- 
ground for later professional work, such 
as medicine, law and other specialized 
vocations. How well the institution 
has succeeded in carrying out these 
objectives is evidenced by the fact that 
the voice of its graduates is heard in 
practically every area of activity open 
to the racial group. The executives of 
five negro colleges in the Southland 
are graduates of the university, also 
a large number of deans and registrars. 
In far away Africa two natives—Afri- 
cans, graduates of the university, have 
organized a college for the education of 
their countrymen. In some of the 
Southern presbyteries as high as 84 
per cent of the ministers are graduates 
of the institution, and in the four negro 
synods more than 52 per cent of the 
ministers are graduates of the univer- 
sity. In other avenues of life, such 
as law, medicine, social service and 
business, the graduates have proven 
themselves not slothful. 


Attain High Rating 


The university has the highest rat- 
ing of the Regional Accrediting Agency 
and the American Medical Association. 
It is a member of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of American 
Colleges and the American Council on 
Education. Many of the professors 
are regular contributors to scholarly 
publications, and are in demand as 
lecturers. Earned degrees, honorary 
degrees and other honors have been 
granted Smith professors by universi- 
ties in many parts of the country. 
Many offices in religious, scientific and 
learned societies are filled by Smith 
professors. 

The Theological Seminary is fully 
standardized, and is a member of the 
Presbyterian Council of Theological 
Seminaries. Its object is to furnish an 
educated, consecrated Christian minis- 
try and thus supply a felt need and 
keep in effect the original aim and pur- 
pose of the founders of the institution. 
The seminary conducts each year a 


ministers’ institute to meet the needs 
of the ministers and religious workers 
in the area of the school. The Theo- 
logical Library is open to the ministers 
of the surrounding communities, and 
large numbers avail themselves of this 
opportunity to read the best theological 
books and current religious periodicals. 
Becomes Co-Educational 

In 1932, the university became co- 
educational. Women students are now 
admitted to the senior division of the 
college. This step was made impera- 
tive by the fact that the Presbyterian 
Church did not have a college for the 
higher education of Presbyterian negro 
women. The men were provided for, 
and had been for sixty-five years. The 
women were admitted but the problem 
was and is to find a place for them to 
stay. A woman’s dormitory is now in 
the course of construction. Other 
buildings authorized by the trustees 
as soon as funds are available are: a 
recitation building for theological stu- 
dents, a central heating plant, and an 
administration building. 

Firm in the belief that a “competent, 
effective and thorough education” can- 
not be given without religion, the uni- 
versity has on its campus an organized 
church. Worship in this stately build- 
ing fits into the daily routine of the 
students and becomes a part of them. 
On the cornerstone of this building is 
inscribedi “To the Glory of God,” and 
inside is the following declaration 
signed by each member of the fac- 
ulty: 

“We, the members of the faculty of 
Johnson C. Smith University, desire at 
this time to reaffirm our faith in the 
Bible as the word of God, the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice; our 
faith in the church of the living God, 
by whose ministry the world is brought 
to the foot of the cross; our faith in 
Jesus Christ as the only and well be- 
loved Son of God, the Father. We 
also desire to pledge our loyalty and 
obedience to the rules and ideals of 
Johnson C. Smith University as re- 
vealed in the history of the institu- 
tion.” 
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Sound Reinforcement 


Here Are Some Things for You to Consider 


NE of the things that is defi- 
nitely in the church program is 
sound reinforcement or sound 
amplification. In its elementary state 
it means the building of sound—the 
voice, music, etc., into larger volume 
so that worshippers may hear. In its 
practical application it reveals itself 
in a number of ways. In one instance 


. 


it may be simply phones for the deaf 
in the pews. The new phones have in- 
dividual adjustments to fit the need 
of the individual. It may mean tower 
amplification in which sweet organ 
chimes play from the tower. It may 
mean the extension of the service to 
the church yard or to another room 
where there is an overflow meeting. 
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One of the most complete installations for sound reinforcement which has come to our attention 


is that in the First Methodist Church, Los Angeles, California. 


The diagram explains how the 


voice, organ, chimes each have a place in the installation. 
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Every Tower Can 
Be Useful 


Install Tower Tone Chimes 
e-——_ 


Beauty alone is not the object of 
a church spire. A tower is meant 
to be useful. 

It is the place of the bells—the 
voice that calls the people to wor- 
ship, rings out songs of peace 
and comfort, and peals softly the 
evening benediction. 

Churchmen well know the value 
of chimes—how they make for a 
more peaceful community, and for 
larger congregations. Why, then, 
are so many towers empty, and 
neglecting their duty? 

Often because it is not known 
that modern electrical chimes 
bring to the tower all the resonant 
beauty of bells, and at a fraction 
of their cost in dollars and 
weight. 

Tower Tone quality chimes, be- 
ginning at six hundred dollars, fit 
the individual church’s needs and 
resources. It would be a privilege 
to send you full particulars. 


Write Today 





PENN ERTONE, Inc. 


— 201 VERONAAY. NEWARK,N.J. 


oA 
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It Costs 
So Little 


More, to have 


“The Sound 
of Tomorrow” 














@ For the modern church, sound ampli- 
fication has become very nearly indis- 
pensable. Where the auditorium is 
large, it means carrying every word to 
the most distant pew, without exhaust- 
ing effort on the minister’s part. For 
the small church, it makes the best in 
music always available from recordings, 
for every occasion, indoor and outdoor. 
For either, it can mean enjoying at mod- 
erate cost the welcoming peal of chimes 
or of choir music, even throughout a 
whole town or neighborhood. 


@ With care in the selecting and in- 
stalling of sound equipment several 
such purposes may often be served 
at little or no added cost. The 
manufacturer who produces equip- 
ment for every purpose is in the 
best position to give reliable coun- 
sel. The comprehensive Webster- 
Chicago sound catalog is free on 
request; likewise suggestions of en- 
gineers on sound needs of any 
church. Coupon is for your con- 
venience. 








The Webster Company, Sec. 0-45, 
5622 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago. 


Send your new complete Sound 
Catalog No. 139 to 
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Automatic 
CARILLON 
Music 


Science and the de- 
velopment of elec- 
trical sound am- 
plification makes 
possible this truly 
fine carillon for 
churches. Uses 
records or music 
from the organ. 
Automatic opera- 
tion, also can be 
played manually. Chimes from your bell tower 
at eventide—also used as public address system 
anywhere inside or outside of church. Many 
beautiful records specially recorded for musical 
towers available. Will make a beautiful memor- 
ial. Moderate cost. 


Write for free 8-page folder. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


4737 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


No obligation. 











DO NOT BUY 


Any Amplified Chimes System 
until you investigate the 
Direct Pick-Up System 
No microphone, no feed back. noiseless, more 
efficient, deeper, fuller quality with a tone 
you never dreamed was possible at such low 
cost. 
Investigate the New 
Maas Electronic Chimes 
A new invention that will put a voice into 
your tower without any of the objectionable 
features present in all chimes systems sold in 
the past. 
For complete information write 


MAAS ORGAN COMPANY 


3015 Casitas Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CHAPEL AND FOLDING CHAIRS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 














DUPLICATORS - STENCILS - INKS 


SUPPLIES FOR ALL MAKES 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR PRINT- 
ING MACHINES. Our “EXCEL- 
ALL” Line Most Complete in Amer- 
ica. Best and Cheapest. Customers 
the world over. “EXCELLOGRAPH” 
STENCIL PRINTERS $19.75 up. 
Self Feeding Machines. 
Pay 10 cents a day. 
Automatic Inking Post 
Card Printers $8.50. 
Ministers Mimeo, 
Manual Art De- 
signs Book $5.00 
Stencil Picture Tracers $7.50. Everything 
you need under one roof. Have Opening for 
One Minister User Dealer in Every Town. 
Easy Extra Money. Get Yours at Whole 
sale. Interesting Illustrated Literature Free. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER'& SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. M-7 336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A modern installation in any of these 
fields is a much different matter than 
the old amplifiers with which engineers 
used to try and patch up auditoriums 
with defective acoustics. Modern en- 
gineers have been able to produce a 


| smoothness and lack of distortion so 








that the sound reinforcement system 
really has a place in a service of wor- 
ship. 

Out of the early stages we have 
learned some things. There is less 
drama today in a tower broadcast than 
in the time of “singing towers” but 
there is a more true one. Richard 
H. Ranger of Rangertone, Inc., who is 
one of the pioneers in the field, has 
handed on several warnings for church- 
es which may be seeking installation. 
Warnings 

1. A cheap installation may not al- 
ways be a satisfactory one. Some of 
the early installations erred by use 
units which were too weak. The result 
was a saving in dollars but not in hu- 
man nerves. Distortion is bad; whether 
it comes from the pulpit or the tower. 
The cheap installation many times re- 
sulted from inadequate engineering 
service. The parts were purchased and 
the installation undertaken by a local 
electrician. This is one field where ex- 
perience counts. 

2. Don’t try to preach a sermon 
through the tower. The tower was 
originally placed on the church for bells 
or trumpets. These two things should 
have first place in your broadcasting 
program. The human voice either in 
speaking or solo parts seems out of 
place in such broadcasting. The sing- 
ing congregation, however, is effective. 
Especially is this true with certain 
types of hymns. The old hymns rather 
than the swing songs make effective 
broadcasting. 

3. Don’t use your tower broadcast- 
ing to embarrass other churches. After 
your neighbors have worshipped and 
have received the blessing of the bene- 
diction they do not want to walk home 
with your service playing in their ears. 
But the universal chime melodies are 
welcomed by all. 

Suggestions 

1. After the warnings have been given 
there are some suggestions which can 
be made. First, when you consider 
sound reinforcement consult those who 
have had experience in the field. We 


| have several advertisers who are pio- 


neers in the field.* They have invested 
money to be’ able to help churches. 
Learn from them. 

2. Try and see your whole problem and 
opportunity at the same time. There 
are many uses for sound reinforcement. 





* Advertisers in this issue offering such serv- 
ice and material are Sears Roebuck & Company, 
Webster Electric Company, Sundt Engineering 
Company, Rangertone, Inc., and Maas Organ 
Company. 


See what a complete installation can 
do for you. The accompanying dia- 
gram, showing how the first Methodist 
Church at Los Angeles, California, is 
to use its system, will give you ideas. 

38. The system can make the minis- 
ter’s sermon audible; it can amplify 
the organ chimes; it can aid an over- 
flow meeting; it can give you music 
for out-of-door services; it can repro- 
duce music to fill your church from 
records; it can give tower broadcasts 
from records. 

A few years ago it was difficult to 
obtain records; there are plenty of 
them now. Mr. Ranger alone has more 
than five hundred}; the Sundt Engi- 
neering Company has been developing 
a satisfactory library. Even if your 
organ has not chimes with the aid of 
the records you can broadcast sweet 
chime music to your community. 

One can be assured today that with 
proper investigation it is possible to 
make a sound reinforcement installation 
which will serve your church and your 
community in many ways. 





*If you wish this classified catalog of more 
than five hundred records send your request to 
Rangertone, Inc., Newark, New Jersey. 


GOD OF THE AGES 


Written to be sung to the tune Peni- 
tentia. The author, who is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, used the hymn when preaching 
from the text, Ephesian 6:13-17. 

God of the ages, we Thy children kneel 

Humbly before Thee, strength and 
power to feel; 

Show us Thy truth, that through its 
inward light 

We may live bravely, trusting in Thy 





might. 

Arm us anew with Thy salvation’s 
power; 

Gird on us faith, and in this warring 
hour 

Put on our feet the winged shoes of 
peace, 

That this world’s strife may not 


through us increase. 


Guide us throughout in paths of righte- 
ousness, 

Stay not Thine arm to chasten or to 
bless; 

And in Thy mercy draw us close to 
Thee, 

That we may patient, calm and fearless 


be. 
Bradford S. Abernethy. 


Of the 520,153 persons reported in 
the case histories of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation during the past year, 
fingerprint records show that 149,091 
possessed previous criminal histories 
totaling 356,675 previous convictions. 
Of over 13,800 desperate criminals 
listed in the public enemy files of 
the bureau—kidnapers, bank robbers, 
racketeers—30 per cent have been the 
recipients of clemency, not only once, 
but in many instances, six, seven, eight, 
nine and ten times. 
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Some Scottish Notes 
War and Worship 


I 


WRITE these notes while at the an- 
| nual Territorial Army Camp of the 

Highland Light Infantry Brigade, 
to which I am attached as chaplain to 
the Glasgow Highlanders. This year 
the camp is beautifully situated near 
romantic Loch Leven, famous in history 
as the scene of Queen Mary’s imprison- 
ment, after her abduction, and now the 
mecca of anglers who love to lure the 
trout, for 50,000 noble trout are caught 
out of this small lake every year. I am 
in hope of taking a food basket out of 
the Loch before camp is over, but so far 
life has been far too crowded. 

Training this year is a serious busi- 
ness, for the menace of war hangs 
over these islands. Last year our bat- 
talion was about 375 strong in camp; 
this year there are two battalions with 
a strength of 1,200 men, and through- 
out the whole brigade, and indeed Ter- 
ritorial Army, there has been a corre- 
sponding increase. All classes have 
flocked voluntarily to the colors, and 
in our battalion as private soldiers are 
laborers, craftsmen, lawyers, chartered 
accountants, clerks and what not. They 
live in the same tents, share the same 
duties and eat the same food. There 
is a deeply based comradeship in all 
ranks, and a determined enthusiasm to 
leave no duty undone. The resurgence 
of eager service to the nation during 
the last few months has been a phenom- 
enon comparable only to the days of 
the Spanish Armada and the Great 
War. The unity of the people in their 
determination to resist aggression is 
absolute. If the axis powers attempt 
any ‘coup’ they will be resisted with 
the utmost resolution, and will find op- 
posed to them a Britain both united 
and armed. War is a dreadful alterna- 
tive, but international gangsterdom 
must be curbed. The recent refusal 
of the American Senate to comply with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s wishes have immeasur- 
ably increased the difficulties of keeping 
peace in Europe, and some indeed be- 
lieve it will render war inevitable be- 
fore autumn. We shall hope that is not 
so,. but there is universal disappoint- 
ment with the Senate’s decision. The 
democracies will require all their 
strength to maintain themselves in the 
face of totalitarian threats; and we 
dare to believe that the great American 
people will not leave us unsupported 
should a struggle come. Certainly 


*Minister, Hillhead Parish, Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 


By William D. Maxwell* 


their support and sympathy would be 
decisive. 
II 

I have just returned from a ten days’ 
visit to Dr. George Macleod’s Com- 
munity at Iona Abbey, where I have 
been lecturing on Christian worship. 
The community’s purpose is to restore 
the ancient abbey, which stands on the 
site of St. Columba’s Church; and to 
use it as a base for training and 
prayer, while it sends out waves of 
young men to serve in the parishes of 
the new housing areas. In these new 
areas are one quarter of the population 
of Scotland, so the matter is urgent. 
Dr. Macleod proposes to help meet the 
challenge by preparing young minis- 
ters with a knowledge of new methods, 
discussed and planned at Iona during 
the summer months, and put into prac- 
tice in the winter when the young 
volunteers go out two by two to assist 
in the new congregations. In Iona the 
community consists half of craftsmen 
and half of young ordinands. They 
share a common life; and after study, 
discussion, prayers and quiet retreat 
in the mornings the ministers assist the 
tradesmen to rebuild the walls each 
afternoon. Out of this is growiing a 
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TUBULAR STEEL 
FOLDING LEGS 


@ 25% increase in seating 
capacity. 
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© Require 300% less storage 
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WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
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valuable fellowship and understanding, | 


led by the magnetic and vigorous per- 
sonality of Dr. Macleod. I believe this 


experiment in common life and service 
will have lasting effects upon Scotland | 


and inspire a true revival of spiritual 


life. Each ordinand vows to remain | 


at least two years with the community, 
to accept only $10.00 as weekly re- 


muneration, and of course during that | 


period to remain unmarried. Some of 
the very best of this year’s graduates 
have responded to Dr. Macleod’s stir- 
ring call. 
Ill 

Those interested in the liturgical re- 
vival common to all communions in 
the church will hear with interest that 
the new Scottish Book of Common 
Order was this year received and ap- 





proved by the General Assembly, and | 


will be published early in 1940 by the 
Oxford University Press. It is a re- 
markable advance upon all former 
Scottish Service Books, and while con- 
tinuity with Reformation forms has 
been maintained (the first Intercessory 
Prayer is, e.g., taken almost intact 


from John Knox’s Book of Common | 


Order), a rich variety of prayer in all 
its forms has been introduced, and the 
(Turn to next page) 











No. 16-D 

Streamlining in folding chairs— 
beautiful, comfortable, durable, eco- 
nomical. An added feature of this 
chair is its beautiful emblem, omega 
combined with the cross, symbolic of 
Christ as the end and consummation 
of all things. 

This chair is made of pecan, a 
hard wood with a beautiful grain. 
Send for prices, without obligation. 

We manufacture a full line of Sun- 
day school furniture. A number of 
the outstanding church-school build- 
ings in America have been equipped 
with this furniture. 


Inquiries Will Receive Prompt Attention 


Standard School Equipment Co. 
Siler City, North Carolina 
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' Preaching the Gospel 
By HOWARD C. ROBBINS 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin writes: 
“Dr. Robbins shows ministers how 
to teach the Gospel of Christ in 
its wholeness by linking it with 
the seasons of the Christian year. 
He has rare skill in combining 
the historic method with practical 
current needs and in linking the 
message which Jesus Himself 
preached and embodied....A 
mine of suggestions for preachers 
eager to give their people the 
Gospel in its pureness and en- 
tirety.” $1.50 





Story Sermons 
from Literature and Art 
By WALTER DUDLEY CAVERT 


Seventy new stories for juniors 
and intermediates, fifty-eight of 
which stimulate youthful interest 
in literature and art, besides their 
moral interest. “This book will 
rank high among books of Chil- 
dren’s Sermons.”—Margaret W. 
Eggleston. $1.50 


The Study of Theology 


Edited by 
KENNETH ESCOTT KIRK 
Lord Bishop of London 


Here in one volume the minister 
or student will find all the divi- 
sions of theology thoroughly pre- 
sented by outstanding teachers 
and writers. “A first-class intro- 
duction to the queen of the sci- 
ences.”—Times (London) Supple- 
ment. $3.75 


Hinduism 
or Christianity? 
By SIDNEY CAVE 


A first-hand knowledge of Hindu 
faith and practice, an unusual 
ability to summarize and contrast 
clearly the basic beliefs of Hin- 
duism and Christianity and a deep 
understanding of Christian claim 
of the uniqueness of the Gospel 
message are in evidence through- 
out. $2.00 


Love, Marriage and 
Parenthood 
By GRACE SLOAN OVEKTON 


“An extraordinarily sane and competent 
discussion of the psychological and social 
aspects of the subject, without preaching 
but with a distinct recognition also of 
the religious factor. It would be difficult 
to find a book that handles the delicate 
and even controversial aspect of this 
theme with greater competence and good 
taste and at the same time with complete 
frankness.’’"—Christian Century. $2.00 


The Idea of God 
By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Reprinted, in pamphlet form, from Dr. 
Fosdick’s great book, ‘“‘A Guide to Under- 
standing the Bible.’” Recommended for 
adult Bible classes. 35c 
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RELIGION NOT LOSING YOUTH 


Religion is not losing its place in 
the hearts or minds of the young men 
of this country, a survey of the 110,000 
members of the United States Junior 
While 


only 37 per cent attend church regu- 
larly, 82 per cent are church members 
and 66 per cent believe that religion 
is the essential influence for maintain- 
ing high moral and ethical standards, 
according to a survey made by the 
Jaycee’s national magazine, Future, and 
analyzed by Dr. Allen D. Albert, Jr., 
Episcopal minister and secretary of the 
faculty of Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. 


Chamber of Commerce reveals. 


Elimination of the 18 per cent who 
do not belong to churches and there- 
fore do not attend regularly, revises 
the statistics materially, Dr. Albert 
points out. On that basis, more than 
half of the members do attend church 
regularly, a remarkable figure when 
compared with human regularity in 
other fields, particularly voting where 
less than half the people turn out at 
general elections and but a handful 
for a school or bond issve election. 


Members of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce take a definite stand on the 
clergy’s using the pulpit to influence 
the congregation on social problems in- 
volving politics, 84 per cent opposing 
such action although Dr. Albert raises 
the question as to whether that would 
not reduce sermons to “thou shalt not’ 
with no “thous shalt.” 





Some Scottish Notes 
(From page 29) 
compilers have striven diligently to 
bring forth things both new and old. 
It will be an admirable book, and the 
Assembly was enthusiastic in its ap- 
proval of it. 
IV 

By an act of faith the War Office 
has decreed that all padres} must be- 
come proficient in the use of the motor- 
cycle. To further that end, I must 
leave these notes and resume training! 
At present both the behavior and des- 
tination of my machine remain in- 
scrutable mysteries to me. It takes 
full command when I mount it, and 
executes a series of startling maneu- 
vers with dreadful rapidity and com- 
motion. I hope to survive the training, 
but I look forward eagerly to an early 
return to the stability and comfort of 
my study chair. Meanwhile I must 
continue a perpetual and swift menace 
to all I meet upon the roads. I trust 
the more elderly readers of Church 
Management will condole with me! 


+“Padre”’ is the friendly title by which chap- 
lains are called throughout the British army. 





The Questions Follow 


1. Do you belong to a church? 82 18 
2. Do you attend church regu- 
es re eee hs CE Rae 37 «63 
3. Are you requiring your chil- 
dren to perform the same 
religious duties that your 
parents required of you 
when you were the same 
Oe a ae an IRE 65 35 
4. Do you think radio broad- 
casting of religious services 
hurts organized religion?__ 16 84 
5. Is religion the essential in- 
fluence for maintaining high 
moral and ethical stand- 
Ree tt et ae ae 2 66 34 
6. Should religion “be sold” in 
a more aggressive and mod- 
ern manner to compete with 
the present pace of modern 
MOPS oe ee 53 47 
7. Assuming the church has 
lost the place it held with 
your parents as the center 
of social life, do you think 
this generation is less in- 
terested in the other phases 
of religion than their par- 
ents were? 
8. Should the clergy, from the 
pulpit, attempt to influence 
their congregation on so- 
cial problems that involve 
political issues? .......... 16 84 
9. Do you believe denomina- 
tional intolerance is a fac- 
tor that is detrimental to 
the whole religious move- 
eS BE Se aes 67 33 
10. Do you believe the interests 
of religion would be ad- 
vanced if denominational 
teachings were augmented 
by a broad general cam- 
paign for religious accept- 
SOO 5 secipnsdiee thinkin tances ees as te 83 17 
The membership of the United States 


Junior Chamber of Commerce, limited 
to young men between the ages of 21 
and 35 years, is distributed in every 
state of the union, Alaska and Hawaii. 
There are more than 600 chambers 
with every major city in the United 
States included. 


SAYS FRANCO WILL NOT CURB 
RELIGION 

Atlanta—A statement that “certain 
pledges” made by General Francisco 
Franco for religious freedom in Spain 
“are going to be carried out,” was 
made by Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke of Lon- 
don, general secretary of the Baptist 
World Alliance, in session here. 

It was also pointed out that the 
Alliance is not in possession of suffi- 
cient information to make a statement 
concerning the status of the Czecho- 
slovak Baptist Union until the receipt 
of an anonymous report by a delegate 
from that country. 

Following the arrival of this report 
the executive committee of the Alliance 
will decide whether the Czechoslovak 
Union shall be absorbed into the Ger- 
man Baptist organization or shall main- 
tain an autonomous existence. 
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Worship 


The Art of Conducting Public Wor- 
ship by Albert W. Palmer. The Mac- 
millan Company. 211 pages. $2.50. 


This is an intensely practical book 
on worship. It comes up out of Dr. 
‘Palmer’s background as a_ successful 
minister and teacher of ministers at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. If a 
minister who owned no books on wor- 
ship had five dollars to spend, he might 
well buy either Sperry’s Reality in 
Worship or Vogt’s Art and Religion, 
and this book by Dr. Palmer. From 
Sperry or Vogt he would get the his- 
torical, psychological and philosophical 
background of worship. From Dr. 
Palmer he would get some of the theory, 
plus all the practical suggestions as to 
what one should do and not do as a 
leader of public worship. This reviewer 
found, that only once or twice did he 
disagree with Dr. Palmer’s practical 
suggestions. Where he did disagree it 
was upon matters, which after all are 
matters of taste. The book deals with 
all sorts of practical things: how the 
choir should conduct itself and how it 
should be gowned; how the minister 
should dress; how to pray in public; 
how to administer the sacraments; how 
to conduct a funeral or a wedding; 
how to receive members into the 
church; how to ordain a man; how a 
church should be lighted, etc. 

The chapters of the book are as fol- 
lows: “Where Worship Fails Today,” 
“The Theological Assumptions of Wor- 
ship,” “What Worship May Do for 
Men,” “The Historical Background of 
Christian Worship,” “The Pattern of 
the Worship Service,” ‘“‘The Archi- 
tectural Setting,” “Worship Through 
Symbols,” “The Words of Worship,” 
“Prayer as the Heart of Worship,” “The 
Sacraments,” “Worship and the Social 
Gospel” and “Services for Various Oc- 
casions.” 

Appended to the volume are two 


check lists prepared by Professor Nor- | 


man E. Richardson of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. They 
provide a sort of examination for a 
minister on how he conducts worship 
ind how much the musical part of his 
ervice contributes to worship. 

This book, though written in a popu- 
lar style, deserves a place alongside 
he best books in this field. 

H. W. H. 


The Bible 


The Modern Message of the Psalms 
' Rollin H. Walker. The Abingdon 
ress. 207 pages. $1.50. 
The distinguished professor of Eng- 
sh Bible in Ohio Wesleyan University 
lds to his already long list of notable 
blical interpretations with this vol- 
ne on the Psalter. In the introduc- 
mn Dr. Walker gives his reasons for 











regarding the Book of Psalms as being 
extremely important. He says that 
the psalms are beautiful, that they 
voice universal human experience, fur- 
nish a language for the soul, are vigor- 
ous, have great mental content, and 
that through them “men find the liv- 
ing God.” In a characteristically beau- 
tiful sentence the author writes, “The 
man who has learned the psalms has 
built for himself a great cathedral 
in which to worship.” 

For the purpose of this book the 
Psalter is divided as follows, psalms 
on the man approved of God, the nature 
psalms, psalms in praise of the word of 
God, psalms on the house of God and 
the national religious festivals, psalms 
of waiting and longing, psalms of suf- 
fering and deliverance, the elegies, 
psalms of courage and confidence, the 
penitential psalms, psalms of jubilant 
praise and thanksgiving, and the royal 
psalms. The appendix deals with the 
imprecatory psalms and while there is 
no attempt to justify the attitude ex- 
pressed in them, yet there is an ex- 
planation based on two observations, 
(1) the psalmist and others were many 
times so bitterly persecuted as to arouse 
the keenest resentment and (2) the 
oriental habitually expressed his feeling 
toward evil not by speaking of it in 
the abstract but rather by speaking of 
the evil doer. 

The word “modern” in the title of the 


book is amply justified. The modern 
emphasis on religious psychology re- 
ceives attention in a discussion of the 
therapeutic value of the psalms for 
mental and spiritual health. ‘“—the 
Hebrew psalmists turn life’s rugged ex- 
periences into rock gardens.” There is 
a modern message, but it comes from 
ancient sources. 
E.S.S. 


John Wyclif and the English Bible 
by Melvin M. Cammack. American 
Tract Society. 289 pages. $1.75. 


This is a contribution to the amazing 
story of the development of our Eng- 
lish Bible, and the zeal of the Lollard 
movement for the preservation and 
propagation of the Scriptures. The 
first part of the book has to do with 
the life and times of Wyclif, the “Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation,” and a 
record of the condition of the English 
language during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and of the scriptural canon. Cer- 
tainly Wyclif was one of the fathers 
of the English language. The second 
part Wyclif’s own translations of the 
Bible are given in a collected form for 
the first time and this affords the unique 
contribution of the book. The author 
does not believe that Wyclif made a 
full translation of the Bible. Wyclif 
offers original interpretations and en- 
lightening thoughts on tight texts af- 
fording excellent ideas for sermonic 
material. This latter part of the book 
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is like getting hold of a new transla- | 
tion of the Bible. 
es ee 


The Church | 


The Church Faces the World, edited | 
by Samuel McCrea Cavert. Round 
Table Press, New York. 133 pages. 
$1.50. 

These studies were made in prepara- 
tion for the Madras Conference of the 
International Missionary Council. The 
contributors are as follows: John C. 
Bennett, Samuel McCrae Cavert (also 
editor of the series), Allan Knight | 
Chalmers, F. Ernest Johnson, Benson | 
Y. Landis, A. J. Muste, H. Richard | 
Niebuhr, John H. Reisner, Luman J. 
Shafer and L. Foster Food. The group 
includes leading theologians, educators, 
pastors, labor and social workers and 
missionaries and representing as they 
do the best of American thought, their 
pronouncements merit study and con- 
sideration. 

The book is valuable not only in help- 
ing us to understand Madras but also 
in forming judgments about the present | 
controversy going on between Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones and others. If, as Dr. 
Jones asserts, “Madras lost its way,” 
the fault should lie with just such 
steering groups as these members of 
the American Commission. 

In a careful perusal of these studies, | 
I cannot find that the emphasis upon 
the church is one-sided or extreme. As 
Walter Horton points out in a recent 
issue of the Christiant Century, here is 
plenty of denunciation of the sins of 
the churches. There is much talk of 
the way in which the church has over- 
emphasized individualism and lost sight 
of the community. 

True, there is an emphasis upon the 
church as the church, not merely as a 
reform society. Dr. Bennett also em- 
phasizes the need of the study of theol- 
ogy. “As a basis for ethics, for the 
sake of definite guidance concerning 
the possibilities of society, to prepare 
men for repentance without which there 
can be no salvation, for the sake of | 
hope and morale is a proper belief in | 
God important for Christian social 
teaching.” That does not sound like 
an ecclesiastical emphasis which leaves 
out the Kingdom of God. —_ 


Christian Faith and the Common Life. 
An Oxford Conference Book. Willett, 
Clark & Co. 195 pages. $2.00. 


This is one of the eleven books which 
give a comprehensive survey of the 
ecumenical conference held in Oxford, 
England, last summer. Here is what 
the book offers: 

The Message of the New Testament 
and the Orders of Human Society, by 
Martin Dibelius. 

Christian Faith and the Common Life, 
by William Temple. 

Christian Faith and the Common Life, 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The Law of Nature and Social Insti- 
tutions, by Werner Wiesner. | 

The Revelation in Christ and the 
Christian’s Vocation, by Herbert Henry 
Farmer. 

The Causes of Social Evil, by John 
Coleman Bennett, with an introduction 
by Nils Ehrenstrom. 

Here we have five pithy addresses 
sufficient to challenge the thinking of | 
any man. Such a book should not only 





be thoroughly studied by every clergy- 


| HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Church Management Reprints 


Check List for Official 
Board Program 
25c per dozen; $1.50 per 100 


e 
Check List for Making 
Year’s Program 
(For Use of Congregation) 
$1.00 per 100 


e 
Covenant Between Church 
and Teachers 
8 cents each; 25¢c per dozen 


° 
I Pledge 
by H. L. Williams 
Drama for Financial Meeting 
10c each; 3 copies for 25c 


Counseler’s 4 Self-Rating 
Check List 


by Norman, E. Richardson 
5c each 


* 
A Wedding Day Anniversary 
Service 
by Paul S. McElroy 
10c each; 3 copies for 25c 
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stimulate spiritual expres- 
sion, Revival; LIFE! Write 
for samples suited to your 
needs. Prove their power in your 
church or school. 
Serving Churches half a century 
enables us to help you select the 
best book for your Church. Our 
well edited hymnals and song 
books meet all requirements: 
priced from $10.00 per 100, up. 





For returnable samples write 
name and address in margin, clip and mail. Give 
use for new book, also Church and denomination. 


5709-P West Lake Street Chicago, Mlinois 





$$$ EXTRA INCOME $$$. 


| will earn from $600.00 to $1,000.00 per year 





FOR YOUR CHURCH—FROM NEW SOURCES 


@100 of our REPLICA BANKS (shaped like 
your church building) or our CHAPEL BANKS 


extra income. Have been used for over five | 

years in some churches. EASY TERMS. | 

Write for free pamphlet on this wonderful plan | 

HOME NOVELTIES CO., Box 375, Lebanon, Pa. 
Send 25c for sample 





| not ready to lay the book aside. 


man who wishes to keep abreast of the 
trends of thought that are sweeping 
through life today, but the intelligent 
layman will profit by reading it also. 
If you are looking for a book to guide 
you in your own thought as to what 
the foundations of Christian conduct 
should be, and also the very structural 
framework of society in relationship to 
the home, church, state and world, pur- 
chase this book. 
A.S.N. 


Preachers and Preaching 


A Quiver of Sunbeams by Alfred H. 
C. Morse. Cokesbury Press, Nashville 
(1939). 183 pages. $1.50. 


Make no mistake about it: this 
“quiver of sunbeams” is not made up 
of all “sweetness and light.” The au- 
thor has been as fair to his title in 
providing arrows which “stab the spirit 
broad awake” as he has in showing 
that life has its times of brightness and 
radiance. 


Of the publishing of books of sermons 
there appears to be no end. However, 
when such books as this are produced 
one may well express the sincere hope 
that there may be no end. Boreham 
“fans” will turn from this book with 
the realization that there is a man on 
the North American continent who has 
captured much of the sparkle of the 
Australian. 


Although reared a Canadian, the au- 
thor, Alfred Hundley Chipman Morse, 
has made his ministerial contribution in 
the United States, having served prom- 
inent churches both east and west of 
the Mississippi. Educated in Nova 
Scotia, with graduate work in this coun- 
try, he is now minister in Jersey City, 
New Jersey. In demand as a speaker 
in colleges, and a constant contributor 
to religious publications, he is an omni- 
verous reader. 


This latter characteristic is evident 
from his book. Illustration jostles illus- 
traiton, poem flanks poem, quotation 
nudges quotation: yet all brought into 
meaningfulness by the deft hand of a 
master writer. Dr. Morse’s great con- 
tribution in his ability to take a text 
of seemingly little importance and to 
draw from it a sermon of real worth. 
He has truly learned to “draw honey 
from the rock.” 

I. G. G. 


The Man With the Hope by M. S. 
Rice. The Abingdon Press. 134 pages. 


$1.00. 


“Here is this new book of sermons by 
Dr. Rice,” said the reviewer to himself, 
“T’ll read one of the discourses each 


| day until I have completed all of them. 
| I may as well begin with the first.” 


Having made this commendable re- 
solve, he immediately began the title- 
sermon, which was preached on Easter 
and deals with the age-old question of 
immortality. When he was through 
with it, though, he found that he — 
The 
title on the opposite page aroused his 
curiosity. “Liquidating Devotion.” “A 
well-phrased title! Let me see what 
this sermon is about.” And in this 


| way matters proceeded until every page 


in the book had been read. 

Just what are the qualities in these 
sermons which caused a man who had 
intended to stop with one to read all 
ten? First, the titles helped. Captions 
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like “Who Did That?”, “Bring the Live | 


to Life’ and “The Spiritual Basis of 
Security” lead the reader on. Secondly, 
the sermons are good reading. Dr. Rice 
is not guilty of what Bishop Quayle 
called “The Sin of Being Uninterest- 
ing.’ Thirdly, the sermons themselves 
are of value. Although there is no 
pose here of excessive profundity, they 
are intellectually respectable. Above 
everything else they are helpful. They 
represent a type of preaching which is 
a credit to the American pulpit. They 
are not formal and ecclesiastical but 
human and vital. 
L. H.C. 


Is This Religion? by Frank B. Fager- 
burg. The Judson Press. 191 pages. 
$1.50. 

Here are fourteen vivid and arrest- 
ing sermons by the minister of the 
First Baptist Church of Los Angeles. 
They deal with the attacks upon reli- 
gion as a bargain, a gamble, an escape, 
an opiate, as wishful thinking or as 
a prop for the weak. They show that 
religion can be very realistic when it 


comes to us first-hand and not merely | 
second-hand. The last six sermons deal | 
not so much with the objections some- | 


times raised against rebellion as with 


an exposition of the religion of Jesus. | Suite 1366, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Of course, in his title and in his ref- 
erences throughout the author limits the 
word religion to the Christian faith. 
Perhaps his title should have been “Is 
This Christianity ?” 

This, however, is a very minor criti- 
cism of an excellent book of sermons 
which deserves and undoubedly will se- 
cure a wide reading. The treatment is 
topical rather than expository, but the 
scriptures are by no means neglected. 
The sermons abound in quotations and 
illustrations and come close to the 
common life. 

Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones contributes 
a kindly and warm-hearted ea 

F. 


The Healing Cross by Herbert H. 
Farmer. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 222 
pages. $2.25. 

This is one of Scribner’s reprints of 
British religious books. It is a volume 
of thoughtful sermons. The introduc- 
tion defines the scope of modern 
preaching: it must be world-minded and 
cosmic, as modern man thinks in terms 
of the world; it must have a strongly 
agnostic note running through it, for 
God and his purpose are mysterious; 
the note of austerity must .be clearly 
heard, for the gospel makes demands 
as well as assures salvation; and it 
must be a gospel to the individual. 

The sermons are grouped under four 
general headings: “Christ the Way,” 
“The Severity Which Is Good,” “The 
Goodness Which Is Severe” and “The 
Healing Cross.” 

The subjects are: “The Dilemma of 
Godlessness,” “The Soul’s Surmise,” 
“Vows,” “Christ at the Door,” “The 
Cost,” “Pearls for Pearls,” “Life’s Frus- 
trations,” “God’s Way of Hiding Him- 
self,” “Receiving Without Giving,” 
“Peacemaking,” “Justice and Gospel,” 
“Forgiveness,” “Going Astray,” “Com- 
fort,” “Duty and Reward,” “Judging 
in the Light of the Cross,” “The Last 
Judgement,” “The Passion Not Pas- 
sive,” “Crucified Unto the World,” “The 
Loneliness of Christ” and “The Horizons 
of Faith.” 

These sermons are much more theo- 
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logical and philosophical than the ser- 
mons of any outstanding American 
preacher. They also lack the popular 
wording and approach of the sermons 
of popular American preachers. There 


is a paucity of illustrative material. | 


They are in the best tradition of British 


logical preaching and deserve a wide | 


reading. 
H. W. H. 


The Minister’s Wife 


The Making of a Minister’s Wife by 
Anna French Johnson. 
Century Company, New York (1939). 
268 pages. $2.50. 


One may as well be frank at the very 
beginning. I picked up this book with 


some misgivings—yet, even with sus- | 


picion—for as a minister and one who 


has seen a good many ministers’ wives | 
I have become somewhat chary after | 


having read the effusions of some of 
them. Certain ministers’ wives, as is 
also true of certain ministers, are re- 
sponsible for the nonchalant attitude 


toward religion adopted by some sec- 


tions of the population. 


However, no such aspersions could be 
cast in Mrs. Johnson’s direction. As I 
read on in the book, fascinated by the 
story which it unfolded, a conversion 
took place. I was permitted to see how 
to one women the opportunity of being 
a minister’s wife was one which she 


not only held in esteem but one which | 


proved to her a challenge demanding 
all her energies. 

To attempt to sketch the story would 
be unfair to the author. Suffice is it to 


say that a young woman who had vowed | 
never to marry either a minister or a | 


farmer, ended up by marrying a man 
who was both. Not privileged to secure 
a college degree, although she attended 


Hastings College in Nebraska for a | 
time, she determined that her four | 
children should have the advantages of | 
How one provides for the | 


education. 
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D. Appleton-. | 








Suffering, Human 
and Divine 
by H. Wheeler Robinson 


Dr. Robinson deals with all phases 
of the perplexing problem of suf- 
fering in a deeply spiritual man- 
ner and offers a helpful message 
of hope for every Christian read- 
er. He shows how suffering may 
be transformed to strengthen 
character and win peace and hap- 
piness. $2.00 


The Opening Doors 
of Childhood 


by L. J. Sherrill 


A guide-book showing how the 
everyday problems of the child’s 
growing personality may be met 
squarely. Vivid descriptions of 
actual experiences with problems 
of children are given. $1.75* 


The Flowering 
of Mysticism 
by Rufus M. Jones 


An invaluable historical study of 
the 14th century—which wit- 
nessed the most remarkable out- 
burst of mystical religion in the 
entire course of Christianity. The 
author introduces the reader to 
the great figures of the movement 
and evaluates their writings. 
$2.50* 





The Art of 
Conducting 
Public Worship 


by Albert W. Palmer 


Here Dr. Palmer discusses every 
phase of non-liturgical worship, 
offers concrete material for use 
in various kinds of services and 
includes check lists for objectively 
evaluating worship services. $2.50 


*Price tentative 


MACMILLAN 
New York 


60 Fifth Avenue 
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education of four children and the up- 
keep of a household from the income of 
country parishes is a problem in eco- 
nomics which would baffle the members 
of the Brain Trust. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Johnson accomplished it and had an en- 
joyable time doing so. 

The words on the jacket are so apt as 
to be a worthy finale to this review: 
“A woman of boundless energy, Mrs. 
Johnson writes of a courageous, zestful, 
and Christian life in a delightful style 
which will light the fire of warm and 
friendly interest in this warm and 
friendly book.” 

I. G. G. 


Revivals 


Heralds of Salvation by Frank Gren- | 
American Tract So- | 


ville Beardsley. 
ciety, New York (1939). 
$1.25. 

The Coming Revival by R. C. Camp- 


218 pages. 


bell. Broadman Press, Nashville (1939). | 


176 pages. $1.00. 


Anyone who has made any study of | 


revivals has early discovered that for 
the history of revivalism in general, 
and the American variety in particular, 
one must take into account the splendid 
contribution of Frank Grenville Beards- 
ley. In fast his History of American 
Revivals—which won the George Wood 
Gold Medal and Prize presented by the 
American Tract Society in 1904—is still 


the most authoritative book in the field. | 
In the present volume Dr. Beardsley | 
gives a biographical sketch for each of | 


fifteen outstanding revivalists ranging 
from Jonathan Edwards, the great New 
England divine, to Rodney Smith, the 
gypsy evangelist. 


As the author of The Psychology of 


Religious Revivalism, the reviewer 
would take issue with Dr. Beardsley at 
only one point. All of the men studied 
were revivalists and not some evange- 
lists as he suggests. However, this 
technical point need not mar the fact 
that Dr. Beardsley has produced a book 
of great value and well worth the time 
of any minister to peruse it. 

The second book approaches the prob- 
lem of the revival from a different 
angle than the one by Dr. Beardsley. 
Mr. Campbell, executive secretary of 
the Baptist State Mission Board at 
Dallas, Texas, is convinced that what 
this country needs is a revival—and one 
in form like unto Pentecost. With that 
in mind he devotes twelve chapters to 
explanation of just how such a revival 
may be brought about. 

L. R. Scarborough who wrote the in- 
troduction declares that, “No soul-win- 
ning Christian can review this book 
in any other words than superlatives.” 
This reviewer cannot wholly subscribe 
to this point of view. 
fair to say that for those who desire 


the type of revival which Mr. Campbell | 
seeks, it will be well to become acquaint- | 
blueprint of procedure | 


ed with the 
which the author 
their guidance? 


presents for 


I. G. G. 


here 


A New Church Hymnal 


Christian Worship and Praise, edited 
‘by Henry Hallam Tweedy. A. S. 
Barnes & Company. 
per hundred copies, $100. 

Working with a commission, inter- 
denominational in character. Dr. Tweedy 
has produced a new hymnal for the 
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for all time to give expression to the peace and 
inspiration to be found within its walls. Avail- 
able for as little as $6.000—from every stand- 
point, “The Memorial Sublime.” 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


190 Deagan Building Chicago 





| ship. 


| litanies. 
| is a communion one which will be ap- 
| preciate i by all users of he book. 








| broad and inclusive. 
| hymns of the faith but, at the same 








THE SEVENTH ANGEL 
This is a book explaining fully 
The Revelation, verse by verse; 
decoding it by means of the 
other prophecies and their ful- 
fillment in history and not by 
ideas nor opinions. The merit 
of the book lies in the wonder- 
ful and surprising things re- 
vealed by The Revelation. 193 
pages. 

Sent postpaid for $1.50 by 

The Book Co., Carmi, III. 


| Fyfe. 
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| church which will take its place in the 
| ranks of the best. 
| hymnal it is not merely a book of 


Like every good 


hymns but a guide to corporate wor- 
Most admirably this feature of 
the new book has been accomplished. 
There are six complete worship serv- 
ices to which are added some splendid 
One of the worship services 


The responsive readings are placed 
in the front of the book rather than 
at the back. All indices, including the 
classified hymn index, have been placed 


| at the back. These changes are pleas- 
| ing. 


The hymn selections have been widely 


made and the printers have made a fine 


job of the composition. The plates are 
clear, type and notes easily read. The 
responsives are set in broad type, al- 
ternating between bold and light face. 


| A narrow column is used so that both 


the minister and the congregation will 
have little difficulty in following the 


| readings. 


The selection of the hymns has been 
One finds the old 


time, there are the new hymns of 
brotherhood and service. World peace 
is well represented and the missionary 
spirit is well represented. Modern 
hymn writers such as Fosdick, Merrill, 


| Maurer, Huckel, Holmes and, of course, 


Tweedy, are well represented. 

This new hymn book can be recom- 
mended without reservation. Be sure 
and secure a copy for any committee 


| in your church which is considering 


hymnals. 


W. H.L. 


Various Topics 


Christ and MacGregor by Alexander 
Alexander Fyfe, Nampa, Idaho. 
201 pages. $2.00. 

Christ and MacGregor is a great 
dream unfolded by a born story-teller. 
The writer has caught the vision of a 
new tomorrow and with fine delineation 
of character and narrative has present- 
ed a true gentleman in the person of 
MacGregor. 

The realist may acclaim the story 
with its vision of universal peace and 
good will as just a bit of impractical 
idealism, and, although the dream as 


| set forth may never materialize, it 


nevertheless serves a real value. Mac- 
Gregor’s vision of a new world, though 
improbable, is not impossible—and just 
so long as such ideals are kept alive 
in the souls of a nation, there is hope 
for the world. Christ and MacGregor 
is a message to people everywhere, re- 
gardless of race or creed, and the more 
who read and believe the more hope 
there is for us all. 

The very naivete of the writer en- 
dears the reader to him, and one fin- 
ishes the book with the feeling, “Well, 


| that writer is the kind of person I 


should like to know personally.” 
S. M. 


The Religion of a Healthy Mind by 
Charles T. Holman. Round Table Press, 
Incorporated. 221 pages. $2.00. 

Professor Holman of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago 
has given us a fine study of the part 
that intelligent Christianity plays in 
building mental health in the individual 
who gives himself with courage and 
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abandon to the living of the Christian 
life. 

The first half of the book deals with 
the factors in every life that menace 
health: infantilisms, feelings of infer- 
jority, anxieties, worries, fears, the 
consciousness of failure, the conduct 
that springs from hidden motives and 
inner conflicts and environmental diffi- 
culties. Moreover, intelligent sugges- 
tions are made as to what is to be done 
about these enemies of mental health. 
This section of the book is a popularly 
presented precipitate of the _ best 
thought concerning common functional 
mental disorders of which all of us are 
more or less the victims. 


The second half of the book deals 
with how the Christian faith promotes 
mental health. There is a chapter on 
the Protestant confessional as an aid 
to mental health and suggestions on 
how to find courage in facing our prob- 
lems and how to know and do the will 
of God. The last chapters discuss the 
necessity for commitment to the high 
purposes of God and the building of a 
God-conscious life, which has an ade- 
quate under girding philosophy which 
is based on an appreciation of the 
depths of life. 

The man who has faith in God and 
life and his fellows and gives himself 
in self-forgetful abandon to the service 
of God and of others will find that his 
religion is the highest self-expression 
of his mature and healthy mind. This 
is the theme of the book which is the 
excellent selection of the Religious 
Book Club. 

H. W. H. 


Faith in the Mysteries by Earl G. 
Hamlett. Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 


Thirty-four three-minute .interpreta- 
tions of life make up this little volume 
of radio addresses, broadcastsby Dr. 
Hamlett from station WHBZ, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. The addresses center 
around the timeless things: 
teries of life and death, the mysteries 
of time and space; the mysteries with- 
out and within. 

The author says that he wishes the 
volume might be read by college stu- 
dents “who are the world’s strangest 
mixture of idealism and cynicism, faith 
and scepticism. He should also like to 
influence the sophisticated adult who 
prides himself on his doubts. 

Some of the subjects discussed are: 
Mysteries; The Brevity of Life; Seeing 
the Invisible; Life, a Medley; Friend- 
ship; I Have Called You Friends; The 
Unrealized Dreams of Life; The Call 
of the Shallows; The Call of the 
Depths; The Still, Sad Music of Hu- 
manity; Life’s Bonds; The Home of the 
Soul; God Is God; Longing for the 
Larger Life; Awakenings, etc. 


H. W. H. 


This Business of Living by L. W. 
Grensted. The Macmillan Company. 
186 pages. $1.75. 

The scope of this book is indicated 
by the headings of its seven chapters. 

“Life’s Problems,” “Conventional 
Remedies,” ‘Science and Behaviour,” 
“Art and Values,” “Religious and Re- 
ligion,” “The Way of Release,” “From 
Death to Life.” 


the mys-° 





The author is a professor of the | 


philosophy of the Christian religion at 
Oxford. 
F.F. 
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Some of the Chapters: 
Struggle of Religion With Art. 
Psychology. 
Reading of the Scriptures. 
Prayers. 





of the Lord’s Supper. Training the Leader in Worship. 
“Excellent .. . practical. A distinctive feature is the Biblical . 
approach. : The two chapters on church music are very sug- 4 te, 
gestive. ... ‘Others deal helpfully with the use of the Scriptures, 
public prayers, special ceremonies.”—Religious Book Club Bul- A 
letin. $2 de 
VALUES THAT LAST TO EVERY 4 
by CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL CREATURE 5, 
“These sermons. deal with by H. BURTON TRIMBLE °; 
central and abiding themes; For pastor and for people oe . 
they are clear in thought and this book sets forth the basic re 
statement ; they breathe earnest- methods of educational, per- pe 


ness and sincerity; they call for 


< : sonal, 
action ; they are well-illustrated 





but not over-illustzated; they broad as humanity, exalting 
hold attention to the last above all methods “Christ and f 
word.”—Christian Century. his profound simplicities,” min- 

$1.50 istering to human need. $1 


WITH THE TWELVE by CARL A. GLOVER 


Part 1: PROLOGUE. APPRENTICES. FELLOW CRAFTS- 
MEN. MASTER WORKMEN. SHARERS OF THE LAST 
WEEK. DESERTERS. THE GLORIOUS COMPANY. ° 

_-Part II: JESUS AND THE TWELVE. PETER, the Rock. 
JAMES, the Quiet Hero. JOHN, the Disciple Whom Jesus 
Loved. ANDREW, the Missionary. PHILIP, the Practical 
Herald. NATHANAEL, the Guileless Israelite. MATTHEW, 
the Taxgatherer. THOMAS, the Brave Skeptic. JAMES, THE 
LESS, AND JUDE, Dim Figures in the Mist. SIMON, the Zea- 
lot. JUDAS ISCARIOT, the Man of Darkness. APPENDIX. 

“The book will be widely read for its devotional value. . 
Moreover, every page of it bears witness to a research into the 
facts behind the story.”"—Dr. Douglas Horton. $2 


More Sermons from Life 
by CLARENCE MACARTNEY 


Ladders to the Sun 


55 Story Sermons 


by WAYNE A. NICHOLAS Here is further fruitage of 


Dr. Macartney’s rich experi- 
ence in preaching and in 
counseling. The book will ful- 
fill its purpose: “To help 
tempted, struggling, and sor- 
rowing souls” by the power of 
prayer, of the Bible, of faith, 
and of worship. Eighteen 
sermons of deep insight, full 
of inspiration for all read- 
ers, $1.50 


Born out of a sympa- 
thetic understanding of 
the child’s geographical 
and spiritual background, 
these talks use themes 
and objects which are a 
part of his everyday life. 
They add to the child’s 
knowledge of his world 
and of the God about 
whom he ever inquires. 
Appropriate Special-Day 
sermons are included. 

$1.50 


Dr. 





THE FINE ART OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


by ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


The Fine Art and the Artist. 
The Practical Bearing of Vr 
The Art of Selecting the Hymns. Lat | 
The Meaning of the Public ‘ 

The Plan of the Entire Service. 


and pulpit evangelism; 
more—it presents a Gospel as 





The Pilgrim's 
Progress 4, ¥ 


ARRANGED FOR THE 
MODERN READER 


Bunyan’s time-honored 
classic here appears in 
modern typography and 
readable 
from archaic words, awk- 
ward phrasing, 
comprehensible 
The introductions are by 


Dean 

and by 
Waterhouse, 
versity of London. 


W. R. Matthews, : 
of St. Pauls, ie 
Professor E. S. Ne 

of the Uni- 
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Salty Saints 


« 


Ye are the salt of the earth: but tf 
the salt have lost his savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted? It is henceforth 
good for nothing, but to be cast out, and 
to be trodden under foot of men.—Mat- 
thew 5:13. 

AN can not long live by the 

frustration, futility and fear 

of these present days. Walter 
Lippman in the current Reader’s Di- 
gest speaks of the “indecision which 
paralyzes us today.” Umphrey Lee, 
in the current Christendom tells of a 
famous European w.o a few years ago 
prayed, “God save us from fleas, mos- 
quitoes and scared cats, and send us 
lions, with the cage door open.” Mr. 
Lee adds, “The lions have come, and 
only religion has refused to give way.” 
It is not necessary to present recent 
utterances by outstanding persons to 
establish the reality of a world trem- 
bling in its boots, but we can, I trust, 
profitably consider this morning the 
relationship of religion to the spiritual 
need of this present day. 

A long view is always helpful. In 
1922, T. R. Glover published Progress 
in Religion to the Christian Era 
(Doran) and, after surveying Greek, 
Hebrew and Roman religion, asserted: 
“Religion has maintained itself in the 
respect of the peoples of the highest 
cultures,” and made some observations 
about the past and the present of re- 
ligion that are wei worth repeating 
today. Religion, he said, “was a tra- 
ditional thing . . . but it is individual 
conviction. . . . It was racial or local; 
it is and long has been (even in pre- 
Christian and non-Jewish circles); uni- 
versal (independent of race or place). 
It was a system of polytheism... . 
Today, religion is primarily monotheis- 
tic . . .; and where it really lives, its 
God is personal, and justice and good- 
ness are the first of his characteris- 
tics.” 

E. Stanley Jones declared in 1931, 
“Two thousand years of history dem- 
onstrates that real Christian character 
has been in very fact the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world.”1 

If this is true, the prevalent criticism 
raises a question as to how savory the 
Christian religion is in its influence 
today. I should like to approach this 
from the viewpoint of Religion’s Re- 
current Reformation. What the poet 
observed long ago—“Time makes an- 
cient good uncouth”—is in some senses 


*Executive secretary, Pittsburgh Baptist As- 
sociation. This sermon was preached on “The 
Church of the Air” broadcast on August 6, 
1939. 


1. The Christ of the Mount. 
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A Sermon by Lester W. Bumpus* 


as true of religion as of other realms 
of life. Dr. Glover put it, “The ques- 
tion in every generation is whether 
religion will wake up to the new prob- 
lems and overtake it.” The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica states the issue more 
specifically: “A scientific conception of 
the universe may become, as in our own 
time, a basis of resistance to the de- 
veloped social conscience, and serve as 
a justification for unrestricted selfish- 
ness.” 

The fact that religion does change 
in some respects hardly needs more 
than suggestive illustration. Quite fa- 
miliar is the denunciation by the He- 
brew prophets of social and economic 
and political conditions which had been 
superceded by the passage of time, so 
that in the name of the Lord they de- 
cried them and advocated concepts of 
God and of his relationship with men 
in harmony with the facts of life. 
Much more familiar is the story of 
Christianity itself. Thrice, in ancient, 
in medieval, and in modern times the 
Christian religion has experienced 
reformation. The most spectacular of 
these, the Protestant Reformation, was 
so drastic as to separate Christendom 
into two branches. The Wesleyan Re- 
vivals again resulted in a separation. 
I refer to these separations to empha- 
size the thoroughness of the reforma- 
tion which religion has experienced in 
answer to crying needs in the culture 
of the contemporary civilization. My 
point for the moment is that history 
abundantly shows that religion, and 
particularly the Hebrew and the Chris- 
tian religions, have repeatedly proved 
capable of producing the moral and 
the spiritual stuff necessary to a re- 
birth of society itself. The more one 
knows of the deplorable conditions pre- 
ceding the reformation and the Wes- 
leyan Revivals the more one is con- 
vinced that the miracle of Christianity 
is its recurrent power to rise above 
apparent decay into a newness of life 
which historically has been the begin- 
ning of a new cultural life. 


The current sense of dissatisfaction 
and of disillusionment with the once 
vaunted self-contained culture of re- 
cent years is a hopeful sign. No man 
eats until he is hungry. The inadequacy 
of much upon which men had placed 
their hope, or which had led them to 
assume that they needed no eternal 
foundations for life, again challenges 
religion to bring forth fruit for the 
healing of the nations. 


This naturally and logically brings 


us to a second consideration. Religion, 
like all of life, expresses itself in in- 
stitutions. The institution of Chris- 
tianity is the church. This is equally 
true of Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. The crux of the matter can 
be quickly and squarely stated. The 
historic Christian Reformations, Catho- 
lic and protestant, have occurred within 
the church! Neither Martin Luther 
nor Charles Wesley had any original 
intention, much less purpose, of sepa- 
rating from the church. They were 
solely concerned, in the beginning, with 
bringing about reform within the 
church. Therefore, we ask, “What is 
the Church’s Contemporary Contribu- 
tion?” 

It would be futile to deny that the 
American church for a time shared the 
optimism that characterized American 
life. The very material and physical 
abundance of our life in the now de- 
parted decades obscured our spiritual 
need. So true did this become that 
H. Richard Niebuhr? describes the 
church as a captive church “which 
seeks to prove its usefulness to civiliza- 
tion in terms of civilization’s own de- 
mands,” a “church which has lost the 
distinctive note and the earnestness of 
a Christian discipline of life... .” In 
whatever way the past weakness of the 
church is described it is manifest that 
today there is a deep searching of 
heart that indicates a desire and a 
humble determination within the church 
to meet the challenging need of today 
for religious certainty. 

As attempts are made to analyze the 
shortcomings of the past and to outline 
the ministry of the future, there is 
realization that the church must dis- 
tinguish more clearly between its pri- 
mary task and the unnumbered inter- 
ests and activities which increasingly 
make their demands. Clear thinking 
is needed here. There will be those 
who will accuse the church of deserting 
noble causes. But the simple truth is 
that for several centuries the increas- 
ing complexity of social organization 
has gradually taken over functions 
which once were exercised by the 
church. Education and philanthropy 
are notable examples. Such develop- 
ments rather than minimizing the 
church’s true function magnify it. The 
real business of the church is religion! 
The church must specialize in these 
modern days. How many ministers 
are hampered by the continual expecta- 
tions that they will do this and that 
which they know interferes with or 
prevents the weightier matters of re- 
ligion! And how many laymen and 
women with high intentions are uncon- 
sciously drawn away from their full 
usefulness in religious work by the 


2. The Church Against the World. 
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second best! I would not be misunder- 
stood. In this State of Pennsylvania, 
a famous preacher, Russell Conwell, 
founded both a university and a hospi- 
tal. In his day and generation these 
proved to be desirable, even necessary 
by-products. But few men knew bet- 
ter the primary purpose and objective 
of his Christian ministry. 


The Primary Task of the Church 

Thus it is incumbent to go deeper 
and to seek to determine what is the 
primary task of the church. There are 
three major realms in which the hu- 
man spirit needs certainty and assur- 
ance if life is to be lived confidently 
and constructively. If religion through 
the church can give a satisfying answer 
to these three recurring questions, both 
religion and the church fully establish 
their worth. 

The first of these three deals with 
the framework, the background of life. 
Is the universe friendly? On behalf 
of God himself, by virtue of the life 
and teaching of Jesus Christ, support- 
ed by the personal experience of mil- 
lions of individual Christians through 
nineteen centuries of history, the Chris- 
tian gospel asserts that at the heart 
of the universe is a God of love. Fur- 
ther, that the purposes and the power 
of God are abundantly able to turn 
even the blows of apparently out- 
rageous fortune to the final advantage 
of the believer. It is not the number 
or the weight of the shocks inflicted by 
life, but the inward strength of the 
human spirit to rise again and to carry 
on that is the decisive factor in life. 
From the days of the Apostle Paul 
to Martin Niemuller, Christianity has 
given this inward strength. 

The second eternal battleground of 
the human spirit has to do with the 
means of securing and utilizing this 


inward strength. How can a man who: 


is morally and spiritually defeated 
escape the dead past and make a fresh 
start? Here the church has the glor- 
ious privilege of proclaiming the grace 
of God. Man’s escape, man’s fresh 
start, does not depend on his own mer- 
its accumulated by work, or by sacri- 
fice, or by ritual, or by any effort of 
his own. Indeed, it is only when man 
turns from the effort to lift himself 
by his own boot straps and acknowl- 
edges a need which only divine grace 
can supply that he escapes from the 
impasse in which all too many are 
floundering today. I am not speaking 
alone of the ministry of rescue mis- 
sions; the mightiest spirits of the cen- 
turies have borne ample testimony 
{in word and in life) to the saving 
grace of God. 

The third major craving of the hu- 
man spirit is equally well answered 
by the Christian message. Man can 
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be assured that the universe is friendly 
and can have: access to adequate sup- 
plies of divine grace and still faint at 
the battle front. The Apostle to the 
Gentiles put this in a sentence: “If in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, 
we are of all men most miserable.” 
How can man rise above the fraility 
of flesh and become immortal? The 
burial mound of ancient peoples and 
the refinements of the most modern 
mortuary alike declare that man is 
never free from this urge to rise above 
the limitations of this life into eternal 
life. The church has no message more 
meet for the human spirit than the vic- 
torious word of Jesus, “I am the resur- 
rection and the life: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: And whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.’ The 
human spirit, ancient or modern, that 
can confidently affirm “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth” has in this one af- 
firmation the answer to all three of 
life’s otherwise devastating questions. 

For myself I am convinced that the 
proclamation of these three cardinal 
truths of the Christian religion is an 
ample justification and a_ sufficient 
task for the Christian church. And 
they are sufficient for the deepest and 
the widest human need, Let no one be 
deceived: A religion that teaches that 
God is friendly, that man can have a 
fresh start, and that the human spirit 
can enter into eternal fellowship with 
the divine will directly or indirectly 
have much to say about anything and 
everything that interferes with man- 
kind’s efforts to secure a more abundant 
life. He who fed the hungry multi- 
tudes out of sheer compassion does 
not today forget or overlook the pri- 
mary human needs because he has pro- 
vided so rich a spiritual heritage for 
all who will qualify for it. 


The Contemporary Contribution 


And one final word concerning 
the church’s contemporary contribution. 
One who is convinced that the church 
has something to say to modern man 
that desperately needs to be said will 
not worry about what may happen to 
the church in the saying of that word. 
In fact, the institutional form of re- 
ligion does change. No greater change 
can well be imagined than the trans- 
formation from the Temple worship at 
Jerusalem to the synagogue of the 
Exile! Yet who would maintain that 
the Hebrew religion is the loser by 
that change? Likewise, Christianity 
itself today presents such almost in- 
creditible variation in the form of its 
church life that surely the type of 
church adequate for today must be al- 
ready in existence and needs only the 
testing of time to bring it into its own. 

We turn, then, to the final division 


‘gone there. 
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A Memorial Service for 
Deceased Members 


By Cleo Y. Boyd* 


The following service was used by the Ohio State Baptist Con- 


vention. 


RIOR to the service candles had 

been orderly arranged on the altar. 

Two altar girls in vestments en- 
tered the chancel accompanying the 
minister and soloist, lighted the large 
center candle representing the Light of 
Christ, and took their respective places. 
at each side of the altar. 


The service opened with an organ 
prelude playing the introductory por- 
tion of the “Largo” (From New World 
Symphony) by Dvorak. The entire au- 
dience thus having been led into the 
spirit the minister arose and spoke as 
follows: 

“In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” One of the lovely evidences 
of eternal life is the fact that each year 
some of us meet here while others have 
The following are repre- 
sentative of those of our number who 
have gone this year to join that im- 
mortal band who now live eternally un- 
der the light of their Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. 

Here names of deceased members 
were read, together with an appropriate 
word of information concerning each. 
As these names were read the vested 
altar girls quietly proceeded with the 
lighting of*a candle for each member, 
lighting it from the “Light of Christ.” 
At the conclusion of the list the altar 
illuminated with burning candles, rep- 
resenting the spiritual fellowship now 
enjoyed under the light of their Master 





*Pastor, First Baptist Church, Tiffin, Ohio. 


It is a very appropriate service for any local church. 


in their eternal home, gave an impres- 
sion long to be remembered. 

Following the reading of the list of 
names the minister continued: 


“T heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.”’—(Revelation 14:13.) 

“And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither o fthe moon, to shine in it: for 
the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. And the 
nations of them which are saved shall 
walk in the light of it: and the kings 
of the earth do bring their glory and 
honor into it. And the gates of it shall 
not be shut at all by day: for there 
shall be no night there.”—(Revelation 
21:23-25.) 

A solo, “Open the Gates to the Tem- 
ple’ by Knapp, was then sung, after 
which was offered the closing prayer: 

Eternal Father, Thy goodness loved 
us into life; in life we shall always 
remain. For, “eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” 
We bless Thee that Thou art “not the 
God of the dead, but the God of the 
living: for all live unto” Thee.. 

We give Thee thanks for the lives 
which they lived, for Christian exam- 
ple and for the ministry which they 
rendered to the world. Grant that from 
their memory we shall receive renewed 
devotion that we may run nobly “the 
race that is set before us, looking: unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our 


‘ faith.” Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 





of our thought this morning. If re- 
ligion recurrently reforms itself to meet 
the deep needs of the civilization in 
which it is set, and if tha church has 
a contemporary contribution, how do 
these come about? We can cover much 
ground quickly by giving attention to 
the content of our text, “Ye are the 
salt of the earth.” These words were 
spoken to the disciples immediately 
after the enunciation of the Beatitudes. 
Without doubt Jesus here set forth the 
character of those whom he immediate- 
ly declared to be the salt of the earth. 

The emphasis of the Beatitudes is 
two-fold. They inculcate a spirit of 
love and a spirit of righteousness. Here 
are the twe poles of life—love and 
righteousness. I fear the words fail 
to say what they should say to us to- 
day. Human love has been made senti- 


mental and sexual, and divine love has 
been made silly and sickly. But neither 
the small family nor the wide world 
needs anything more, or so much, as 
actively outgoing kindness and good 
will. And next to love every com- 
munity cries aloud today for righteous- 
ness—for a well being that rests se- 
curely on fair-dealing. What stability 
would be imparted to our strife-torn 
world if men would simply forgive as 
they should wish to be forgiven. 
Salt saves from corruption and from 
insipidity. It preserves, purifies and 
freshens. And Jesus said that his dis- 
ciples are the salt of the earth. E. 
Stanley Jones quotes a Hindu nation- 
alist as saying, “If God Almighty lets 
the British Empire live, it is because 
of men like Colonel W——.” That is 
(Turn to page 40) 
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ADULT 


for your Sunday School 


How do you interest and hold the young adults, 
the married folks and the older people in your 
Sunday school? 


| 
The David C. Cook monthly publications and | 
quarterlies have for many years been helping Sun- | 
day schools throughout America with this problem. | 

| 


They can help you, too. Send the coupon now 
for sample copies and full details. 


| 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLIS 





Win and hold = 
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MOTHERS | 


S GOLDEN NOW I 
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Gentlemen: ,We are interested in doing better 
work with adults. 

[] Please send sample copies of your low cost 
publications and half-price trial offer. 

We are not interested in adults, but in the —— 
age group. 

[] Please send samples. 

Name lic ndeee sh aciivmenddesonnec sahuduansoudesevosusdudentedusoenss 

St., Box or R. R. puivcast cxunes 


City ....... scien . State .........-............cccce 
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NEW! movase pack 
AUDITORIUM CHAIR 


END ACHING BACK FATIQUE ! 


This correct posture folding chair has a 
movable back rest which helps one to sit 
erect at all times by comfortably conform- 
ing with every back movement of the oc- 
cupant. Built of strong, tubular steel with 
solid maple seat and heavy rubber feet. 
Easily and compactly folded, it requires 
but a minimum of storage space. 


Write for descriptive folder and 
general catalog. — Dept. C. M. 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











GOWNS 


FOR THE 


PULPIT and CHOIR 


When buying robes. write 
to America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer. 


Cotrell andLeonard 
Est. 1832 Inc. 1935 
398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
(estab. 1896) has enabled hun- 
dreds of ministers to complete 
their university work by cor- 
respondence. Competent fac- 
ulty. Individual instruction. 


Reasonable fees ..... Write for further 
information and catalog. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


IRVINGTON, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MENEELY BELL CO 


Y. NY. ano 
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Salty Saints 

(From page 38) 
it. A single individual can by staunch 
Christian character preserve, purify 
and freshen life. He can save from 


| corruption and can save from insipid- 


| ity and truth.” 


ity. Such individuals have caught the 
spirit of Plato, who urged that men 
“adorn the soul in her proper jewels— 
temperance, justice, courage and nobil- 
There are those who 


| “by patient continuance in well doing 


seek for glory and honor and immor- 
tality.” 

There are two classes of individuals 
of whom this is preeminently true. 
There is the individual who makes his- 


| tory. His personality and his influence 


appear to change the course of life by 
the effect of his amazing spiritual in- 
sight. Of the Hebrew prophets the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica writes: “Their 
work and words endow prophetsy with 
almost inexhaustible importance for re- 


| ligion and for social organization. The 


diversity of the occupations and circles 
to which these higher prophets belonged 
is significant. A few especially in the 


| earlier period pertained to the profes- 


| ing at all; 
| they 


| 


sional prophetic class. But Elisha was 
a prosperous farmer, Amos a shepherd 
of Judea, Isaiah a citizen of Jerusalem, 
Micah a Judean villager, Jerimiah a 
youth of ancient priestly family, and 
Ezekiel a priest in the Temple. The 
unifying characteristic is that to each 
came an over-mastering conviction that, 
temporarily or permanently, he must 
forsake his way of life and declare what 
God would say to his people. Their 
prophecying was the constraint of a 
vocation, not the pursuit of a profes- 
sion.” The sad fact that the last Beati- 
tude is so frequently applicable to such 
does not in any wise decrease the va- 
lidity of their words. 

But, as Abraham Lincoln observed, 
God must have loved the common peo- 
ple because he made so many of them. 
It is the common Christians, the men 
and women who steadily perform their 
daily duties, who leaven the life of 
the world. Their faithfulness pre- 
serves families, purifies neighborhoods, 
and freshens all who meet them. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously they incar- 
nate the central Christian life-principle, 
“He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” They are not seeking 
power or publicity; they are not seek- 
they are giving, because 
have learned that it is more 
| blessed to give than to receive. 

And in conclusion: 


what I have sought to say about re- 
ligion in relation to civilization, about 
the church and the contemporary scene, 
and about individual Christians. “If 
you do not salt the world, the world 


TEST YOUR EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
For Problems, See Page 6 
Problem No.1. This is an emergency 
matter. It is necessary to get the 
appeal before the congregation in the 
quickest way. Preaching on tithing 
is an education method which requires 


time. The proper order would be: 


1. Make an appeal from the pulpit. 
2. Canvass the congregation. (This 
might be a follow-up on the mem- 


bers who were not present at the 
Sunday service.) 


3. Distribute mite boxes. (Good but 
takes time.) 

4. Preach on tithing. 

5. Hold chicken supper. Good only 


when other methods are not avail- 
able. 


Problem No. 2. This is easy. 


1. Put the matter up to the music 
committee. No preacher should 
“stick out his neck” when a re- 
sponsible committee is available. 


2. Bring conflicting parties together 
(only when authorized by music 
committee or committee falls down 
on its work). 


8. Preach on Christian tolerance. 
Better do this before the trouble 
starts. 

4. Fire the director. 
a final resort. 


Sometimes as 


5. Ignore it. Never after the trou- 
ble has developed to a real fight. 


Problem No. 3. 


1. The first step is always to put the 
matter before the official board. 


2. Preach a sermon to congregation 
only after board fails in its re- 
sponsibility. Then you have a 
fight on your hands. 


3. Appeal to generous individuals. 
Giving should be to the church 
not to the minister. 


4. Seek a new church. If the church 
is able to support you and refuses 
to do so. 


5. Supplement income by work. Only 
as a last resort. 





will rot you.” The supreme need of 
religion and of the church is salty 
saints. 





Alexander Mc- 
Claren in a homely sentence sums up | 
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Enlarging the Program 


Of the Ladies’ Aid 


“ul 


E are just the Ladies’ Aid,” 
said Mrs. Coe. “Our job is to 
raise money to help pay the 
preacher, install the furnace, lay a 
carpet on the floor and feed the mem- 
bers at the time of annual meetings. 
In too many churches the Ladies’ Aid 
has been willing to think of its task in 
this way and in altogether too many 
instances the church, including the min- 
ister, has been satisfied to let the mat- 
ter rest here. I am reminded of the old 


poem: 

We’ve put a fine addition on the good 
old church at home; 

Just the very latest kilter with a gallery 
and a dome. 

It seats a thousand people—finest 
church in all the town, 

And when ’twas dedicated, why, we 
planked ten thousand down; 

That is, we paid five thousand—every 
deacon did his best— 

And the Ladies’ Aid Society, it promised 
all the rest. 


We’ve got an organ in the church, very 
finest in the land; 

It’s got a thousand pipes or more, its 
melody is grand. 

And when we sit in cushioned pews, 
and hear the master play, 

It carries us to realms of bliss unnum- 
bered miles away. 

It cost a cool three thousand, and it 
stood the hardest test; 

We’ll pay a thousand on it—the Ladies’ 
Aid the rest. 


They’ll give a hundred sociables, can- 
tatas too, and teas; 
They’ll bake a thousand angel cakes, 
and tons of cream they’ll freeze, 
They’ll beg and scrape and toil and 
sweat for seven years or more, 
And then they’ll start all o’er again for 
a carpet on the floor. 

No, it isn’t just like digging out the 
money from your vest, 

When the Ladies’ Aid gets busy and 
says, ‘“We’ll pay the rest.” 


Of course, we’re proud of our big 
church, from pulpit to the spire; 

It is the darling of our eyes, the crown 
of our desire. 

But when I see the sisters work to raise 
the cash that lacks, 

I somehow feel the church is built on 
women’s tired backs. 

And sometimes I can’t help thinking, 
when we reach the regions blest, 

That men will get the toil and sweat, 
and the Ladies’ Aid the rest. 

I am willing to grant that the La- 


dies’ Aid is a money-raising organiza- 
tion but I am unwilling to let that stand 
as the first and only purpose of its 
existence. I think that our churches 
need to have a new appreciation of the 
work the societies do. At the same 
time the society should have a concep- 








By H. L. Williams 





Hand to Your Women’s 


Society 

Pages 41 and 42 are filled with 
ideas to broaden the program and 
make more efficient the work of your 
women’s society. We suggest that 
you lend the issue to the president 
that the pages may be read to the 
society. 











tion of the purpose and program of the 
church in the community. | Let’s list 
some of the objectives to be accom- 
plished in this way. 


1. The society is definitely a part of 
the church and should be recognized as 
such. That recognition must start in 
the official board. The official board 
is the official planning body of the | 
church. A woman’s work representa- 
tive should sit on the board. The pro- | 
gram of the society should have as care- | 
ful consideration as the youth program 
of any of the other societies. 

In many churches, if not in most, the ' 
society gets little encouragement from 
the board. It is considered as an or- 
ganization apart which makes its own 
laws and goes its own way, allowing 
allegiance to nobody. I doubt if this 
is true because of the women. Their! 
work has been organized to meet a real | 
situation. It should be recognized as 
such. 

Quite often church officials will say 
in a joking way, “Don’t expect me to 
have anything to do with the program 
of the Ladies’ Aid. It is dangerous to 
touch that.” It is really not a subject 
for levity any more than any other 
program of the church is such. And 
it shouldn’t be dangerous to consider | 
the program in the church board. Es- 
pecially is this true if the church gives 
recognition to the Ladies’ Aid in select- 
ing its official board. 

2. The society should have a definite | 
social program. If it is the official 
women’s group of the church it will 
have a large responsibility to bring 
newcomers in the community into the 
church and to provide somewhat of a 
social program for them. The work of 
constantly integrating new life into the 
church is one with serious implica- 
tions. It cannot be done on a one-| 
string, chicken pie program. | 

This means variation of program and | 
an attempt to absorb new life into the | 
society. The younger women may have | 
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Evangelists! 


Here 1s the ideal Christmas remembrance! A year-around 
spiritual uplift! Send the new 1940 “Triumphant Life” 
Calendar to your friends the same as greeting cards. 
Offered with personal imprint at low cost 


Choice of 3 beautiful illustrations in full art colors: 
(1) “Christ in Gethsemane,” (2) “Christ on the Mount,” 
(3) “The Boy Christ.” 

Twelve Outstanding Theme Thoughts — Sixty Choice Bible 
Texts. Each month carries inspiring “THEME THOUGHT" and 
a select Scripture text is neatly printed in fancy script type for 
each week of the year. There are five Bible passages on each of 
the twelve Theme Thoughts. 


Special Church Attendance Record 


“Go to Church Sunday” is a special feature. A chart for keeping 
yeariy record is given beneath the Calendar pad 


Attractive Quantity Prices 
Single Calendar, 15c; 5 Calendars, 14c each, 10 Calendars, 13c 
each, 25 Calendars cost you only $3.15; 50 cost you $6.00, etc. 
Price includes envelopes. Imprint at small extra cost. Send 15c 
for sample and full details. 
Preduced by Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. 


Onder Today from Your Church Publishing House 
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BANK 
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Take your money raising and financial problems 
out of the charity class. Give donators value 
for their money, and they will give more quickly 
and more freely. Churches, Societies and Sun- 
day Schools find it easy to raise money with the 
“New Bank Plan.” A beautiful gold finish lapel 
cross (to be worn on coat or dress) is given 
FREE to each contributor. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE AND 
PLAN 


Write at once for full details that 
make fund raising a success. You 
can raise any amount desired with 
this new plan. 


THE STELZ COMPANY 


267 West 17th Street New York 











WOMEN’S GROUPS! Sell improved 9x11, 414x11 
Blue Signs, Scripturals, Changeables. Experience 
unnecessary. Ex- 
traordinary money 






A_ MERRY makers. Write 
cr RISTMAS KOEHLER’S 
‘ano HAPPY NEW YEAR 340 Goetz Avenne 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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BY SELLING 


MESSENGER’S 


1940 


EXACT SIZE 9°. x16 INCHES 


SCRIPTURE TEXT 
CALENDAR 


The work is easy and profits are quick. This 
beautiful calendar sells on sight to Christian 
people. It contains thirteen full color illus- 
trations by famous artists—an inspirational 
message for each day of the year—Sunday 
School lessons indicated on Sunday—and 
many other useful facts. A little spare time 
will result in big pay for your church fund. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO CHURCHES 


Quan- 
tity Cost Sellfor Profit 


100 $17.00 $30.00 $13.00 

200 32.00 60.00 28.00 

250 40.00 75.00 35.00 $9.00; Allprices 

300 45.00 90.00 45.00 Cakada = 
Order from your own publishing house. Ask for 


Messenger Scripture Text Calendar. If unable to obtain 
there, send in coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Messenger Corporation—Dept. J-1, 
Auburn, Indiana. 


Enclosed ‘find $ 


Single Copies, 30 
cents; 4, $1.00; 12, 


$3.00; 25, $5.75; 50, 


, for which send 


Messenger Scripture Text | 


Calinies, Also send your free sales plan. 














The $100.00 Club Plan . i 


A most successful and proven method of 
raising money for Church or Fraternal or-| 
ganizations. Appeals to your own members| 
and the general public. Secures the interest! 
of all your Committee. Gives satisfaction! 
to those who work and those who join. An 
easy, dignified way to raise money. Spon-| 
sored by an old, reliable firm and endorsed) 
by many Societies. 


When writing for particulars include 
the name of your Church, Sunday 
School or Society 


THE WINDSOR COMPANY 
Box 794B Windsor, Conn. 











Does Your Church, or 
Class, Need Money? 


Let us tell you of our new plan which 
provides an easy, profitable and per- 
manent way of raising money for 
church or society. You will like it. 
Send postal card for details. Please 
mention name of church when writ- 
ing. 
BARS CHEMICAL CO. 


DEPARTMENT M 
2022 Norwood Boulevard Zanesville, Ohio 

















WOMEN’S SOCIETIES—Raise 
Funds quickly, easily with bril- 
liantly lustered religious mottoes 
and Christmas signs. Every home 
will want several. Cost 5c in lots 
of 100—resell for 25c. Ten as- 
sorted samples, $1.00. 
SILVERGLO, Department O, 184 | 
W. Washington, Chicago, Illinois. 
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| just put up with the noise. 
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Attention Church Organizations—Funds for Your Treasury 


The Fellowship Circle Plan has proven very profitable to Hundreds of 
Ladies’ Aid & Missionary Societies, S.S. Classes and Church Auxiliaries. 


FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE 





4230 Old York Road 


HARVEY L. 


SHOMO 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 














different ideas than the older ones. A 

program should be broad enough to in- 

clude both. Usually we fail in this 

particular. We find it more convenient 

| to organize a new society for each 

| group than to broaden our programs 
to fit the needs of various tempera- 
ments. 

The program of the well rounded so- 

ciety should include some meetings 
which have been planned for the social 
development of the members. New 
| members can be introduced in friendly 
ways. Games can be planned to help 
these meetings. I am glad to learn 
that some games will appear from time 
to time on this page of Church Man- 
agement. They will be helpful, I am 
sure. 

The fact that there is variety in mem- 
bership means that the society can 
broaden its program of work. Logical 
developments would include book pro- 
grams, dramatic programs. If the 
church has no active missionary society 
missionary programs selected to follow 





| the yearly themes may very well have 


a place in the meeting of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. One branch of its work 
may be missionary. 





USE KINDERGARTEN FOR 
CHILDREN 


The monthly meetings of our Ladies’ 
Aid Society were made confusing by 
the presence of small children. We 
wanted the mothers to attend and so 
One day 
one of the small children ran from 
the room and amused herself with the 
sand table in the kindergarten. That 
gave us the idea which we have incor- 
porated in our program. We now have 





two women assigned to take care of the 
small children and urge mothers to at- 
tend our monthly meetings. The result 
has been almost miraculous. Attend- 
ance on the part of the younger matrons 
has increased. Many of the pre-school 
children who have attended on Sunday 
are only too happy to come back for the 
other meeting once each month. And 
our meetings are undisturbed by the 
cries of children. 


ORDERLY BUSINESS PROCEDURE 
HELPS ANY SOCIETY 
Complaints come to us of church so- 


| cieties which lack orderliness in dealing 


with manufacturers and distributors 
when they are selling articles. Women 
in charge of special sales sometimes 


|| Raise MONEY 
... Easily 


There is no surer, easier or more pleasant 
way to raise needed funds for churches or 
clubs than with the aid of our co-operative 
plan. Women everywhere accept Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge as the foremost metal 
scouring device. They buy this time and 
labor saver without hesitation. A sale is 
made almost every call. In the past 20 years 
we have assisted thousands of organizations 
to raise money. We will be delighted to 
help you. Write for particulars. METAL 
SPONGE SALES CORPORATION, Phila- 

delphia, Penna. 


Gottschalk’'s 


METAL SPONGE 


corr Sell PERSONAL 
Christmas Cards 
MAKE UP TO $28 IN A WEEK 
Take easy orders for newest Personal Christ- 
mas Cards, with sender’s name. Popular prices. 
Fast sellers. Also show $1 Assortment of 21 
Christmas Cards. Biggest value—Make 50c profit. Many 
others— Religious, Etchings, Gift Wrappings, retail $1. 
Mention! finterestedin, oR . oti ™-—— DeLuxe 
Personal Cards. ES F EE. Write today. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC., ay va A 
749 Monroe A’ e@ i 
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JUST SEND US YOUR NAME AND 





ADDRESS. We will mail you this 
beautiful GENUINE 14-KARAT GOLD 
FINISH CROSS with CLASP PIN 
attached ABSOLUTELY FREE. Also 
FREE catalog showing many VALU- 
ABLE GIFTS—GIVEN FREE—and 
how to receive them. Enclose stamp 
or coin for mailing FREE CROSS. 
NATIONAL PRODUCTS CO., Dept. CHU 
333 S. Market St. Chicago, Ill. 
CHRISTIAN 


5000 ‘vores WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, 
scripture calendars, beautiful new KRYS- 
TAL Plax and velvet Scripture mottoes. 
Scripture Greeting Cards. Good commis- 
sion. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. No. 7S, Monon Bldg. Chicago, IL. 

















are very slow in reporting and remit- 
ting. Many times, we are sure, the 
trouble is not with the committee chair- 
women but with the organization itself. 

When a society decides to go into 
soms kind of a selling plan it is clear 
that the entire society is obligated. If 
the merchandise is to be paid for, in ad- 
vance, the obligation is that of the so- 
ciety, not alone of the committee. This 
is true when the goods are to be paid 
for in thirty days. The resources of 
the treasury should be at the disposal of 
the committee that the payment can be 
made promptly when due. 

Some effort along this line on the part 
of societies would do much to make 
pleasant transactions possible with deal- 
ers and others. 
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“And They Praised God” 


Voices from German Prisons* 


T one of the critical moments in 

Germany, there appeared a book- 

let, published in Switzerland, en- 
titled “And They Praised God.” It con- 
sisted entirely of letters from im- 
prisoned pastors. After about 20,000 
copies had been circulated, it was sup- 
pressed in Germany by the Gestapo 
(secret police) and all the copies dis- 
covered were confiscated. Happily a 
few were preserved and these letters 
are now available in a volume inter- 
preting them and giving the dark back- 
ground of the experience of persecution 
out of which they shine with resplen- 
dence. 


The real truth of the situation is ob- 
secured in the United States both by 
propaganda and by the fact that news- 
paper information from Germany is 
censored. The latest Reichstag speech 
of Adolph Hitler, who says in Mein 
Kampf that a big lie is always more 
effective than a little one, is now being 
widely circulated in the United States. 
In it he makes a “solemn declaration” 
that “no one in Germany has hitherto 
been persecuted for his religious 
views.” 

For several months in 1933 and 1934 
many German church leaders trusted in 
Hitler. They had confidence in his 
“solemn declaration” to Dr. Macfarland 
that his chief desire was the unity of 
the German Evangelical Church, with 
“freedom and independence,” and his 
one wish—“that a Christian education 
should be transmitted to the people.” 
It was soon discovered, however, that 
quite the opposite was the Nazi policy 
and, through state officials for “Church 
Affairs,” a forceful effort was made to 
make the church a mere religious ex- 
pression of National Socialism. This 
was met ultimately by an uprising of 
resolute pastors, largely led by Martin 
Niemoeller, and the formation of the 
“Confessional” Church and Synod, and 
for five years now the conflict has 
waged. During this time over 1,300 
pastors have, from time to time, been 
in prison or concentration camps. They 
had, like Jesus in the wilderness, re- 
fused to yield to the temptation of Hit- 
ler: “All this will I give thee if thou 
wilt bow down and worship me.” 

*‘T Was in Prison’; the Suppressed Letters of 
Imprisoned German Pastors. Interpreted by 
Charles S. Macfarland. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1939, $1.00. This volume is a supplement 
to the author’s “The New Church and the New 
Germany,” Macmillan, 1934. Probably to a 
greater extent than any other Christian leader, 
Dr. Macfarland has been close to church and 
university life in Germany for over forty years. 
His visit in 1933 was at the joint invitation of 


church and government and Hitler invited him 
to an interview, as a trusted friend of Germany. 


Up to the present moment the “Con- 
fessional” pastors have suffered a 
series of seeming defeats, and in his 
January Reichstag address, Hitler so 
proclaimed and threatened their ex- 
termination; “the National Socialist 
State will ruthlessly make clear” that 
they “will be called to account.” The 


policy of the state and the Reich offi- | 


cials for “Church Affairs” has been that 
of attrition by ruthless persecution to 
the extreme of torment and torture, 
which this volume describes in attested 
facts, beyond most anything the imag- 
ination could conceive. When pastors 
are arrested, they are given what we 
cal “the third degree” to extort con- 
fession or submission, and if acquitted 
by a court, they are taken in charge by 
the Gestapo and placed in a concentra- 
tion camp, where indignity multiplies 
torture. In fact, Heinrich Himmler, 


chief of secret police, has taken pos- | 


session of what is supposed to be law 
and justice. His most recent proposal 
is the confiscation of choice church 
buildings for the paganized ceremonies 
of Hitler’s “Elite Guard.” This went 
to such a degree that in 1937, a body of 
chaplains of the armed forces protested 
(vainly) to Hitler against State leaders 
who referred to Jesus as “that swine.” 
The chaplains declared that “the con- 
scienticus Christian in Germany today 
is wholly unprotected.” 


In the meantime, while church publi- ; 


cations are forbidden, suppressed, and 
confiscated, the literature of Alfred Ro- 
senberg and the so-called “German 
Faith” movement is freely circulated 
under official sanction, proclaiming that 
the Christian Era has reached its end 
and that Christianity is responsible for 
all the social evils of the day. 


In the midst of this chiaroscuro of 
deceit, oppression and malignant and 
sadistic persecution, every suspected 
pastor knows that he is preaching to 
undercover spies, storm troopers and 
police in the congregation. It is under 
such tragic conditions that the letters 
in this volume are written. 
were subject to the eye of censor and 
armed guard, we must not be misled by 
their lack of reference to ill treatment 
or by their courageous cheerfulness— 
they are writing to their wives and 
children. There are, however, occasion- 
al hints which were either overlooked 
by the censor, or else were permitted 
in a mood or moment of respect and 
admiration for the prisoners. They 
pray “God help us to bear our hard- 


ship”; “Night begins in my cell at three | 


As they | 
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@ One or more of these PETER- 
SON 3, 4, 5 or 6-foot clothes 
racks hung at convenient heights 
for each group of children pro- 
vides an easy, orderly means of 
accommodating the apparel of 4 
children for every foot of rack. 
Prevents confusion and loss. 


@ The removable, sanitary, ven- 
tilated shelves are 12” wide and 
are individually divided for hats. 
Try this space-saving, econom- 
ical means of wrap storage in 
your church-rooms. 


@ There is new PETERSON 
Wardrobe equipment ideally 

IN suited for your entire 
| wardrobe space. Write 
\ for this catalog. 
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MONEY HELP ASSURE 


BY OUR 
POPULAR 
DIME 
BOOKLETS 


A simple and suc- 
cessful method of 
collecting One dol- 
lar, Two dollars, 
Three Dollars’ or 
Five dollars. 





¢* 
Attractive, Well- 
made, Conveni- 
ient, Inexpensive 
& 





Successful in Thousands of 

Churches, Schools, Societies 

and Kindred Organizations 
“Dollar in Dimes” Collects Ten Dimes. 
“Dime Helper’? Collects Twenty Dimes. 
“Helping Hand” Collects Thirty Dimes. 
“Dime Gleaner’ Collects Fifty Dimes. 
“Combination Album” Collects Five Dol- 
lars in Nickels, Dimes and Quarters. 


LET THEM WORK FOR YOU 
Free Samples on Request 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 
296 Broadway Box2 New York 
Church Supplies Since 1848 
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A practical bulletin showing all church ac- 
tivities for the entire month. This wall roll 
is handsomely printed in tints on a fine grade 
heavy paper, size 15144x27 inches. There are 
twelve monthly sheets bound at top with 
metal strip ready for hanging. Each sheet 
has spaces for 31 days and each day has room 
for noting three separate activities, or more 
if necessary. The day and hour of each ac- 
tivity is provided for in proper place. There 
are additional spaces which may be used for 
announcing special activities. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid 
Get your name on our mailing list and re- 
ceive our various special day catalogues. 


Send for a copy of our general cata- 
logue, ‘“‘The Business End of a Sunday 
School.” It is sent free upon request. 


Hammond Publishing Company 
Dept. C. M. 
125 East Wells St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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in the afternoon.” There are “long 
hours of sleeplessness.” Some indicate 
their solitary confinement. Physical 
pain is caused by the “hard bed.” Sing- 
ing is forbidden. One asks prayers for 
the “murderers” who are prison com- 
The armed guard follows in 
the permitted walk with penetrating 
eye. 

But these are merely incidental. 
These letters are mainly expressions 
of courage, cheer and faith. “I should 
be denying God and his word,” if silence 
were promised to secure release. 
“There is a Power that sustains us.” 


| “His cause cannot go under.” The 


“mistrustful, watchful glances” on 
them lead to the “skyward” look. Even 
though the prison and cell are like the 
trench and dug-out, they get used to 
that. (Valiant war service plays no 
part in modifying police arrests and 
violence.) One pastor does not worry 
about physical suffering; and when he 
weeps, does so because he is “inwardly 
wounded.” This experience is a 
“mighty tonic for my faith.” “The 
Lord is doing great things for us.” 
“The devil cannot snatch us out of 
God’s hand.” These voices resound 
throughout, with faith, hope, courage, 
assurance and determination. 

Thus we have in this story two con- 
trasting pictures—the darkness that 
enshrouds the German nation and peo- 
ple; and the light of an inextinguish- 
able Christian faith. Can such spirits 
as these letters reveal be subdued? 
Perhaps we may let John Milton an- 
swer: 

“But thou, Infernal Serpent, shalt not 
long 

Rule in the clouds; 

Hereafter learn with awe 

To dread the Son of God. 
unarmed, 

Shall chase thee. 

Thee and all thy legions—yelling they 


shall fly— 
And beg to hide them in a herd of 


swine’.” 


At the recent funeral of Pastor 
Schneider, who died in a camp and 
whose body was sent to his home with- 
out a word of explanation, the officiat- 
ing pastor in Niemoeller’s Church, at 
the conclusion of his sermon, asked the 
congregation to amplify it by reading 
the thirteenth chapter of Mark, includ- 
ing words of prophecy referring to 
“the abomination of desolation 
standing where it ought not.” “For 
false Christs and false prophets shall 


He, all 


| rise ana shall show signs and wonders, 
| to seduce . 
| in the words of a chapter heading in 
| the book containing these Pauline epis- 


. even the elect.” And 


tles: “But the end is not yet.” 
Dr. Macfarland sees no hope for any 


| fulfillment of Adolf Hitler’s promises 
s/ to him, and in his “Open Letter to 
| Hitler” tells him that, although he has 


“permitted the desecration of ideals of 
honor, integrity, truth and humanity,” 
the German Church will yet “reveal its 
unconquerability by any human sov- 
ereignty.” “The time will come when 
the sons in Germany will build monu- 
ments to those whom their fathers 
slew, and the Christian Church will still 
be singing Hin’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott long after the Third Reich has 
passed into an inglorious eclipse.” 





COMMITTEE SETS LOYALTY 
DAYS 


Loyalty days in churches, annually 
sponsored by the National Committee 
for Religion and Welfare Recovery in 
association with other religious, edu- 
cational and character-building institu- 
tions, will be observed Saturday, Sep- 
tember 30, and Sunday, October 1. 

The loyalty days movement is part 
of a religion and welfare recovery 
program to be continued throughout the 
year by the committee, composed of 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews. Among 
major objectives are the following: 

To call all citizens to recognition of 
God and the ministries of religion as 
basic, in any program of permanent 
national recovery; 

To education the American public 
in the underlying principles or steward- 
ship through regional conferences, na- 
tional magazines, the daily press, mo- 
tion pictures, radio and other educa- 
tional media; 


To broaden the base of giving by en- 
listing as nearly as practicable “every 
citizen as a steward of life and prop- 
erty for the welfare of mankind”; 

To develop more business-like meth- 
ods of systematic giving, proportion- 
ate to incomes; 

To lift the present level of giving 
from approximately 2 per cent to the 
unprecedented figure of 3 per cent of 
income and as far as practicable to- 
ward' the biblical tithe and the 15 per 
cent which the government exempts 
from income tax if given privately for 
public welfare; 

To seek the religious, social and 
moral welfare of the donor as more 
important than the material value of 
the dollar. 





Every twenty-two seconds a serious 
crime is committed in this supposedly 
civilized land. Every time we see a 
sunset, we must correlate this with the 
fact that between the time the sun 
rises upon our daily life and the time 
it sets in the evening, 37 persons, men 
and women, will have been murdered. 
There is a death by criminal violence 
in the United States every 39 minutes. 
During the past year nearly 1,500,000 
major crimes were committed. 
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How a Sunday School Uses Films 


By Norman D. Olsen 


Mr. Olsen is the superintendent of the Sunday school of Hemen- 
way Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois. He gives a picture of 


the ways that his school uses films. 


The incentive to promptness 


seems to us to make a contribution to the subject. 


HAVE followed the articles on “How 

Churches Use Films.” None of these 

have presented the point of view of 
the Sunday school, so I have endeavored 
to supply that lack. For almost a year, 
now, the movies have been playing an 
important part in building up enroll- 
ment, attendance and interest in Hem- 
enway Methodist Sunday school. 


Punctuality was always a problem 
but since a program was developed 
showing a series of interesting educa- 
tional films for fifteen minutes before 
the regular schedule of Sunday school, 
we have always started on time at 9:45 
a.m. with practically 100 per cent at- 
tendance. 


We use a DeVry sound projector, 
portablé type 16 mm. size. This par- 
ticular type also permits the use of silent 
films, especially those we have taken 
with the DeVry camera. Many func- 
tions have been filmed in both black and 
white and color. We expect to show all 
these in September along with a feature 
picture for the purpose of increasing 
interest in our entire program. 


Another splendid surprise was given 
to our community when on Easter 
morning we played chimes over the air 
by means of the sound amplifier of the 
projector. The amplifier is separate 
from the projector and by simply plug- 
ging in a phonograph turntable and 
using chimes phonograph records ob- 
tained from the Deagan Company, Chi- 
cago, the music was heard for blocks 
around our church. We placed the 
speakers in the tower. 

On still other occasions we use the 
sound system in our church and gym- 
nasium for public address needs, and 
have also made some silent films “talk” 
by using an inexpensive mike. 

We find many suitable movies to 
show at our Sunday morning programs, 
also for Sunday afternoons and week- 
day evenings. It is safe to say that 
we cannot begin to see all the films that 
are available free of charge except for 
transportation. 





When we say our enrollment has been | 


increased from 125 to 311 in nine 
months, something must be said in fa- 
vor of our movie program. 








How I Used Films 
By Rev. S. Hall Barrett, Jr.* 











My moving picture equipment con- 
sists of a 16mm Keystone projector, 
model A81, having a 750-watt bulb 
which throws a picture up to 14 feet 
broad at 75 feet and so is very accept- 
able for church use; a 16mm movie 
camera and titler. 

Like the other writers in this series, 
I have experimented with various types 
of programs. I, too, have found it does 
not pay to try to coompete with the 
commercial films. Several things I 
have done, however, have proven worth 
while. 

1. In the first place I use my projec- 
tor at our Monthly Church Night. We 
open with a covered dish supper, con- 
tinue with a sing, have a short address, 


then close with two or three reels of | 


moving pictures—one or two of them 
industrial, one scenic. These films I 
secure from the Y. M. C. A. Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y.C. The only expense is a $2.00 





*Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Center 
Moriches, New York. . 





registration fee each year and trans- 
portation each way, which averages 
sixty cents for the round trip. 

2. Then each year I secure a religious 


motion picture series and show one or | 


two reels each Sunday night as a fea- 
ture of the evening service. I show 
the films in the morning to the entire 
Sunday school. 
shown the Life of Christ, Life of David 
Livingstone and various other religious 
pictures. 

3. Each year at Rally Day I take 
pictures of our Sunday school and 

(Turn to page 49) 


In this way we have | 
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SOUND AND SILENT PROJECTORS 
FILM RENTAL LIBRARY! 


Exceptional values in standard Motion Pic- 

ture Equipment. Rental Library: Features, 

Religious, Educational, Comedies, Cartoons, 

Travelogs. Sent anywhere in U.S. Special 

attention to Church Requirements. Sound or 

Silent library list on request. 

“If It’s Photographic or Cinematic, 

We Have It!” 


MOGULL’S 


68 W. 48th St. at Radio City New York 














EARN $150 — $250 
for Your Church 
or Organization 

with 
MOVIES 


Borrow the equipment or purchase 
a movie projector and camera with 
proceeds. Complete details of plan, 
including script and titles used, will 
be sent on receipt of $5 to 

REV. S. HALL BARRETT, JR. 


Center Moriches New York 























SELECTED PROGRAMS 


FOR CHURCH USE 
16 mm SOUND and 
SILENT Films 
Our library contains unusual 

and distinctive presentations. 
Your needs will receive our 
prompt attention. 
VERAGRAPH FILM CORP. 
145 W. 45th St., New York City 











PLAY SAFE 


When Selecting Motion 
Pictures for Church Use 


The Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 


347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Calif. 











Motion Pictures in Your Church 
16 mm. Talking and Silent, and 


35 mm. Silent 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
28 East Eighth Street | Chicago, Illinois 




















Write for details. 


METAL-MAT, JUNIOR 2”x2” SLIDES 
At the urgent request of owners of projectors for 2x2” glass 
slides, our famous 


Bible in Pictures 


has been made available on this increasingly popular size 
stereopticon slide. 


We bind candid camera films. 


NATIONAL PICTURES SERVICE, INC., 228 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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By Paul F. Boller 
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PLEAS FROM THE CITY STREETS 
A Condensed Sermon 
Seest thou not what they do in the 


cities of Judah and in the streets of 
Jerusalem?—Jeremiah 7:17. 


If we “see what they do in the streets 
of the city” as Jeremiah suggests, we 
will discover that the city streets make 
a four-fold appeal. 

I. A Plea for Citizenship. (Isaiah 
62:1.) Jeremiah was making an appeal 
for godly citizenship. This involves 
character (personal morals), responsi- 
bility (voting, etc.), community service 
and vision. Religion has a_ bearing 
upon community life. Dwight L. Moody 
rebuked a fellow evangelist who said 
that he was not interested in the po- 
litical outlook because his citizenship 
was in heaven. “Better get it down to 
earth for the next sixty days,” said 
Moody. Jeremiah was a public-spirited 
man who was seeking in the name of 
God to serve his nation. As Christian 
citizens, there is one specific way in 
which we can always vote: we can cast 
cur vote for God! 


II. A Plea for Sympathy. (Matthew 
9:36.) Jesus heard this plea: “He had 
compassion on the multitudes.” How 
much of the spirit of Jesus have we 
when on the streets? A bad feature 
of city life is its machine-life and de- 
personalized character. The personal 
touch of sympathy is needed. 

Jesus wept over Jerusalem. When 
on the streets: Do we think? Do we 
know? Do we care ? How about con- 
gested tenement sections? How about 
one-third of a nation? 

But more than tears are needed. They 
were not enough for Jesus. He pro- 
ceeded to remedy the evils he saw by 
cleansing the temple and ministering 
to the sick and needy. Sympathy means 
literally—“suffering with.” We can 
make our sympathy real by our per- 
sonal approach of gentleness to indi- 
viduals and by using the wider oppor- 
tunities of service provided by our Na- 
tional Mission Boards with their de- 
partments of city work. 

III. A Plea for Companionship. 
28:20b.) The world is full 
of lonely people. There are few places 
where loneliness is more common than 
on the streets of a city. What help is 
there for lonely people? 

Inner resources are needed. A rich 
inner life will make loneliness unneces- 


sary when one is alone. There are in- 
numerable cultural opportunities in a 
city to feed the inner life. 

But companionship is indispensable. 
How can city people get this? There 
are three ways: 1. By working for some 
cause of human betterment. 2. By en- 
joying the fellowship of some church. 
3. By experiencing the companionship 
of God who is in the streets. 

IV. A Plea for Understanding. (Mat- 
hew 9:9.) The church must understand 
the city man in order to reach him for 
God. There are certain characteristics 
of life in a city. It tends to be super- 
ficial, artificial, heterogenius, over- 
stimulated, speed-driven, over-institu- 
tionalized, materialistic and disallu- 
sioned. . 

Yet beneath the surface of city life 
we discover moral idealism (neighborly 
kindness, courage), and religious ideal- 
ism (a hunger for God). 

The church, in order to reach the 
city man, must have a program that is 
unique (Follow Me), of high quality 
(healthy and vital, not cheap stunts), 
educational (at school with the Mas- 
ter), and deeply spiritual. The supreme 
need of the man in the streets is the 
need of a Leader, a Saviour—the need 
of Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTERS IN THE BOOK OF 
AUTUMN 

Behold a sower went forth to sow 
... and some seed fell on good ground, 
and did yield fruit that sprang up and 
increased.—Mark 4:3, 8. 

Autumn has often been looked upon 
as a melancholy season. But there is 
a cheerful and hopeful aspect to this 
season. This is because it is the season 
of the harvest. There are four chapters 
in the book of Autumn: 

1. The Thought of the Transforma- 
tion of the Spirit of Autumn From 
Sorrow Into Joy Through the Miracle 
of the Harvest. The Possible Glory of a 
Ripe Old Age. 

2. The Truth: 
Ye Shall Reap.” 

3. The Necessity of Labor. 

4. In Our Labors for the Harvest We 
Do Not Work Alone. God and Man 
Co-operate. 


“Whatsoever Ye Sow, 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
When we see the good there is for us 
to do, we realize what a beautiful thing 
it is to work, to live, and to be happy. 


Phillips Brooks 


Some day, in years to come, you will 
be wrestling with the great temptation, 
or trembling under the great sorrow of 
your life. 

Now it is being decided whether in 
the day of your supreme sorrow or 
temptation you shall miserably fail or 
gloriously conquer. 

Character cannot be made except by 
steady, long-continued process. 


LIFE LIKE “RESTS” IN MUSIC 


John Ruskin 


In our whole life-melody the music is 
broken off here and there by “rests,” 
and we foolishly think we have come 
to the end of the tune. 

God sends a time of forced leisure, a 
time of sickness and disappointed plans, 
and makes a sudden pause in the choral] 
hymn of our lives, and we lament that 
our voices must be silent and our part 
missing in the music which ever goes 
up to the ear of the Creator. 

Not without design does God write 
the music of our lives. 

Be it ours to learn the tune and not 
be dismayed at the “rests.” 

If we look up, God will beat the time 
for us. . 


Goethe 
What is the best government? 
That which teaches to govern our- 
selves. 


THE WONDER OF THE HUMAN 
VOICE 
Henry W. Longfellow 

How wonderful is the human voice! 

It is indeed the organ of the soul. 

The intellect of man sits enthroned, 
visibly, on his forehead and in his eye, 
and the heart of man is written on his 
countenance. 

But the soul reveals itself in the voice 
only. 


W. Garrett Horder 
I have sometimes wished that it were 
possible to trace the course of some 
spoken word, that we could follow its 
silent, mystic, wondrous influence 


through all the tangled course of hu- 
man thought. 

Through all the devious way of hu- 
man life, seeing it as God sees it, from 
the moment of utterance down to the 
end of time! 
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C. C. Holton 
Men will wrangle for religion, write 
for it, fight for it, die for it, anything 
but live for it. 


Goethe 
It is not doing the thing we like to 


do, but liking the thing we have to do, 


that makes life blessed. 


THE CHURCH OF THE LIVING GOD | 


John Milton Moore 


This is the church of my dreams— 

The church of the warm heart, 

Of the open mind, of the adventurous 
spirit; 

The church that cares, 

That heals hurt lives, 

That comforts old people, 

That challenges youth— 

A working church, a worshipping 
church, 

A winsome church; 

A church that interprets the truth 

In the terms of its own times 

And challenges its own times 

In terms of truth; 

That inspires courage for this life 

And hope for the life to come; 

A church of all good men, 

The church of the living God. 


BOWING THE KNEE 

To put the case in another way, peo- 
ple today think it is a childish thing, 
in which educated and sophisticated 
people at any rate do not indulge, to 
bow the knee before God and to be hum- 
ble followers of the gentle Jesus. But 
they do bow the knee by millions—be- 
fore Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, some 
movie idol perhaps. Man must find 
something beyond himself before which 
he can bend the knee, to which he can 
surrender himself. If that be not the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, then it will be some idol, and 
presently some hideous, obscene, cruel 
idol. From editorial, The Presbyterian 
Tribune. 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
PRAYER 


St. Richard of Cirencester 


Thanks be to Thee, my Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

For all the blessings which Thou hast 
gained for me, 

For all the pains and insults which 
Thou hast borne for me. 

O most merciful Redeemer, Friend and 
Brother, 

May I know Thee more clearly, 

Love Thee more dearly, 

And follow Thee more nearly. Amen. 


Charles Kingsley 
Whether the day brings prosperity or 
loss, 
Sunshine or shadow, 
Blessings or bereavement, 
May our faith remain firm, 
Our love unfailing, 
Our hope undaunted. 


MORE THAN BREAD 
Studdert-Kennedy 
Not thus by bread alone can man be 
saved; 
The hunger in his heart is infinite, 
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PRE-MARRIAGE INSTRUCTION 


Two booklets to be distributed by ministers and 
home advisers to those newly wed or about to marry. 

Part I—“MATING.” 
ing about the physical and psychological adjustments 
necessary for a happy married life. 

Part II—“MAKING THE HOUSE A HOME.” A 
study of a home built upon sound social and religious 
principles. 


The story of sex. Sane think- 
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And craves Infinity for Food. ... 

I dare not give man bread, 

Unless I give him more. 
God. 


William DeWitt Hyde 
Creation’s Lord, we give Thee thanks 
That this our world is incomplete, 
That battle calls our marshalled ranks, 
That work awaits our hands and feet, 
That Thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still— 

As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 
As sons who know the Father’s will. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


When the sun is on our faces, the 


shadows are behind us. 
* * * 


Religion is not what we think but 
how we live. 


He must have 


” * - 
Fine characters never use coarse talk. 
” * K 


Weakest characters. tell the strongest 


lies. 
” * a 


No privilege without obligation. 


MOMENTOUS PREACHING 
NEEDED 
There is much for us to ponder in 
the comment of a veteran newspaper 
man, Damon Runyan, that so little 





seems to be said in the churches which | 


gives the impression that something 
momentous is afoot. In a column in 
the tabloid New York Daily Mirror he 
wrote of his favorite Monday morning 


diversion—“reading in public prints the | 


extracts from the sermons delivered in 
New York churches on Sunday.” His 
ever recurring hope that “some preach- 
er will have something interesting or 
exciting to say” is generally disap- 
pointed, he says. And he remarks, “If 
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the houses of worship in the big town 
are not drawing the customers as they 
should, it is not because religion is at 
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a low ebb, it is because the preachers 
are too dull. Our greatest need in the 
New York pulpit is a few preachers 
who will haul off and slap the ears off 
evil in words that the lads around 
Lindy’s will savvy, in the remote event 
they read them.” From The Acts of 
the Apostles, Volume II, by Halford 
E. Luccock; Willett, Clark & Company. 


GROUP ACTION IN WORSHIP 


In the long run, as Evelyn Underhill 
so well shows, group worship is far 
more effective than private devotion. 
Very few people who absent themselves 
from public worship have any consistent 
habits of private devotion. Our per- 
sonal religious habits are vitalized by 


* our common worship, and without this 


they. are seldom maintained. We are 
like a ship in the locks. The vessel 
comes in on the lower level, and the 
sluice gate is closed behind it, and the 
sluice gate is opened before it. Then 
the water comes up under the keel, lift- 
ing the ship steadily until it can sail 
off on its new and higher level. So 
when a man comes into the house of 
God he closes his mind to his secular 
affairs and opens it on the Godward 
side. Then the influence of architec- 
ture, of symbolism, of music and ritual, 
of prayer, of message, all begin to flow 
into him like waters of life until he is 
lifted in spirit to a higher plane, whence 
he sets sail again, better able to carry 
his cargo of public and private responsi- 
bilities. From The Christian Century 
Pulpit. Sermon by Ralph W. Sock- 
man; The Christian Century Press. 


RELIGION FIRST AND LAST 

In the last chapter of that memor- 
able novel of the Great War, Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through, H. G. Wells rep- 
resents Mr. Britling writing these un- 
forgetable words, as he contemplates 
the death of his own son and all the 
strangely mingled glory and tragedy of 
the times: “Religion is the first thing 
and the last thing, and until a man has 
found God and been found by God, he 
begins at no beginning, he works to no 
end. He may have his friendships, his 
partial loyalties, his scraps of honor. 
But all these things fall into place and 
life falls into place only with God.” 
From When Christ Passes by Walter 
Russell Bowie; Harper & Brothers. 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 

A traveler in the Near East asked a 
Turkish young man where he learned 
to speak English. “At Robert College,” 
he answered. “And did you also learn 
to be a Christian there?” asked the 
traveler. “Oh, no!” he replied. “I am 
not a Christian; I am only a humble 
follower of Jesus.” This is typical of 
the loss of Jesus-likeness which the 
word Christian has suffered throughout 
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Magician Green 


Story Sermon for Girls and Boys 


ATCHING a magician is great 
W son To see him pull rabbits out 

of a hat, and money from almost 
anywhere, is a very interesting experi- 
ence. But I have in mind a far greater 
magician than any of those who enter- 
tain us—perhaps the greatest of all on 


the earth. 


We shall call him “Magician Green.” 
Whenever you warm yourself at a fire, 
whether it burns wood, coal, gas or 
other fuel; when you eat any food, or 
enjoy a beautiful tree or flower, you are 
in debt to Magician Green. 


Where does this wonder-worker live? 
In nearly all plants. How may one be 
sure he is there? By the green which 
you see in the leaves and the stalks of 
these growing things. 

Magician Green is a mystery. The 
students of plants have given him a 
name, “Chlorophyl.” They have learned 
what he does. But how he does it—Oh, 
that is the mystery. Not even the 
wisest one of them knows. 

He takes the sun’s rays and somehow 
changes them into plant energy. To- 
gether with other materials taken in by 


By Arthur L. Rice 


the roots and the leaves it is stored 
away. In a tree it becomes wood, and 
when you later burn that wood it is 
Magician Green’s stored-up sunlight 
which warms you. In some trees it is 
changed into fruit, or nuts. Other 
plants store up the energy in the form 
of vegetables or grain. But the magi- 
cian is back of it all. If Magician 
Green should stop his work for only a 
short time all people would starve, and 
animal life on the world would soon be 
gone. 

Of course we all know that “Magi- 
cian Green” is only another name for 
our loving Father God, who is ever so 
busy in this beautiful world which he 
has created, and filled so full with all 
the things we need to make us well and 
happy. So whenever you see green 
plants and leaves remember that here 
is a work-shop, with Magician Green 
busily at his task, catching the warm 
sun’s rays, and changing them into 
things without which we could not live. 
And it would be very right for us often 
to say, “Thank you, God, for our 
good friend, Chlorophyl, ‘Mr. Magician 
Green’.” 





the East. Our task is to redeem the 
Christian vocabulary; to fill it to burst- 
ing with the riches of Christian experi- 
ence, with the love of Christ, with the 
passion of pristine faith, with sweet- 
ness, tolerance, patience, and the pas- 
sion for truth, so that the name Chris- 
tian will be filled unto all the fullness 
of God. From More Chapel Talks by 
Elbert Russell; Cokesbury Press. 


“WHAT IF YOU CAN’T?” 


Christian salvation is more than a 
program of the good life. It is the en- 
ergizing of the spirit, the empowering 
for realizing the good life, the opening 
of life to the power of God. A speaker 
in an evangelistic service was launched 
on a hortatory flight in which he quoted 
with great fervor Kipling’s poem, /f. 
All the “if’s” were recited, concluding 
that if you can do all these things 
“You'll be a mar, my son.” When he 
had finished a man in the audience 
asked this profound question: “What 
if you can’t?” That is the hardest 
question which ethical exhortation has 
kad to face all through history, “What 
if you can’t?” Christianity has faced 
and answered that question. Its answer 
has been the demonstration of lives 
brought into energizing contact with 
power greater than their own, the 


power of God. From Christianity and 
the Individual by Halford E. Luccock; 
Cokesbury Press. 


OUR LINEAGE BACK TO GOD 

“Behold what manner of love the 
Father. hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called children of God; and 
such we are.” Children of God—what 
a heritage! There are those people in 
New England who pride themselves on 
bearing the name of Lowell, or Cabot, 
or Lodge. A contemporary biographer 
has written a book on the Lees of Vir- 
ginia and denominated that family the 
leading one in the state. When we meet 
@ man named Lee today it is not un- 
common td find him taking pride in a 
connection with General Robert E. Lee. 
If we by nature rejoice in the noble 
heritage of a Lowell, or Cabot, or 
Lodge, or Lee, we ought to understand 
the honor of being in the family of God. 
All things were made by him (God) 
and without -him was not anything 
made. A Lowell did not make all things, 
neither did a Cabot, nor a Lodge, nor a 
Lee. God did make all things. He is 
unique. Our family tree goes back to 
him. We may be the proudest of peo- 
ple for we trace our lineage back to 
God. From The Twentieth Century 
Quarterly, article by Albert Buckner 
Coe; The Christian Century Press. 
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ICE BREAKERS 


A few simple stunts to act as ice 
breakers will come in handy in the so- 
cial meetings. This one is simple but 
is an effective game. It may b2 played 
by giving each person present a sheet 
of paper and having them write the 
answers or it may be an oral examina- 
tion asking each person in turn as in a 
spelling bee. 

Tree Test 

1. What tree do we put away in sum- 
mer? Fur. 

2. What tree remains after a fire? 
Ash. 

8. What tree protects from the rain? 
Umbrella tree. 

4. What tree gave a nickname to an 
American general? Hickory. 

5. What tree is always sad? Pine. 

6. If asked by your best boy friend 
whom you loved, what tree would 
give the answer? Yew. 

7. The old story tree? Chestnut. 

8. What trees are straight to the 
line? Plum. 

9. The hero’s tree? Laurel. 

10. What tree is a good churchman? 
Elder. 

11. The quivering tree? Aspen. 

12. What tree do you have in your 


hand? Palm. 
13. The Garden of Eden tree? Apple. 
14. What tree sticks together? Guwm. 


15. What tree goes hopping about? Lo- 
cust. 

16. What tree is always well dressed? 
Spruce. 

17. What tree is part of a dress and a 
door? Hemlock. 

18. What tree do we like 
Olive. 

18. What tree is a body of water? Bay. 


EVERYBODY DOESN’T 


Grandma sat in her easy chair 

Holding a cigarette. 

Her gray-haired friends were puffing 
there 

But she hadn’t tried hers yet. 

They told her she must be in style 

That smoking was a gift, 

That when she learned she’d walk a 
mile 

To give herself a lift. 

A carload wouldn’t make her cough, 

They helped digest her food, 

All nervousness was warded off, 

And vigor was renewed. 

She listened here and listened there, 

It sounded, oh, so nice, 

Then rising from her old arm-chair, 

She gave this good advice: 

“T think, good friends, I’ll take a chance 

On staying strong and well 

Without the aid of cigarettes 

That clever ads will sell. 

I’ll be old-fashioned if you please, 

And throw this one away, 

I think I’d better take my ease 

In some more helpful way. 

I hardly care to stain my lips 

And scent my old gray hair, 

And yellow up my finger tips, 

Smoke clouding up the air. 

I think it hardly fair to meals 

To make folks eat my smoke 


stuffed? 





But this the smoker rarely feels 
And counts it as a joke. 
And I’m quite sure the children too 
Would say, ‘Please don’t smoke yet,’ 
So I will try to worry through 
Without the cigarette.” 

H. C. Eldridge. 


TURN IN THE ALARM 


Bobby saw his grandma smoking, 
Yelled while running to his sire, 
“Daddy, bring some water quickly, 
Grandma’s mouth is all on fire.” 

H. C. Eldridge. 


ASKS CATHOLIC ORPHANAGES 
TO ADMIT YOUNG JEWISH 
REFUGEES 


Raleigh, North Carolina—Expressing 
“contempt” for persecution of Jews 
and the resultant “horrible situation in 
Germany and other countries today,” 
the Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness, 
Catholic bishop of Raleigh, proposed 
here that Catholic orphanages in the 
United States admit Jewish children 
who have been deprived of their homes 
in Germany. 

In making the proposal, Bishop Mc- 
Guinness said that the Nazareth Catho- 
lic orphanage in Raleigh is willing to 
care for 200 of the children, and de- 
clared that similar Catholic institu- 
tions in the United States probably 
would be willing to take in young Jew- 
ish refugees. 

His proposal, Bishop McGuinness as- 
serted, is contingent on the passage by 
Congress of a bill to admit the children, 
and upon their inability to find havens 
in private American homes. 

“We would naturally expect that 
Jewish children of convert Catholics 
would be sent to us,” he said, “but if 
not of our faith we would be very happy 
to invite a Jewish rabbi to foster their 
religious training and provide religious 
service. 

“Caring for the children in private 
homes would be the ideal thing, but if 
homes cannot be found, the orphanages 
should be ready to take the youngsters 
in. If the children are admitted to 
this country, the obligation is upon us 
to take care of them.” 


How I Use Films 

(From page 45) 
church congregation coming from our 
buildings. Thus we are forming an 
historical record of our congregation. 
Once a year we show this series of 
Rally Day pictures, which are of great 
interest to many, for we now have the 
pictures of a number who have been 
“called home” and relatives delight in 
seeing the loced one as he or she was in 
life. 

4. This past year we used our moving 
picture equipment to clear $150 for the 
church with a minimum of work. I am 
offering complete details of this plan 
in an advertisement which appears in 
this issue of Church Management. 
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ACME SOLID BRASS ALTAR CROSSES 


Size No. 2 


Size No. 1 
Height of Cross, mount- 
ed on base, 1444 inches. 

Price, $15.00, delivery 
extra. 


extra. 
GOODENOUGH-WOGLOM COMPANY 

296 BROADWAY, BOX 2, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Send For Our Folder of Impressive Memorials 





Height of Cross, mount- 
ed on base, 24 inches. 


Price, $30.00, delivery 

















mY OFFSET 


For Your 


Church Bulletins | 
and Announcements 


Printing and Mimeographing 
produced at a nominal charge. 


Let us quote prices on weekly 
calendars. 


Our process makes an effective 
and lasting impression. 


Illustrations without cuts. 
Write for samples today. 
ARROW LETTER SERVICE 


510 National Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 

For Better Teaching, Deeper 

Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 

Quarterly of young people and adults. 

Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 20% CENTURY QUARTERLY Spec? Chicaco,m. 


? TH GENTURY QUARTERLY 











CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 

JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
3561 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Ma Sunday Carries on 


NE of the most interesting and 
C) profitable experiences of a visit 

to Winona Lake, Indiana, last 
summer was the opportunity to become 
acquainted with Mrs. William A. Sun- 
day, widow of the famous evangetis*, 
Billy Sunday. The Sunday home is at 
Winona Lake. Mrs. Sunday spends ap- 
proximately three months of the year 
there. To the little vine-covered house 
situated but a hundred yards from the 
assembly auditorium goes a constant 
pilgrimage of summer visitors eager to 
hear at first hand somewhat of the life 
and work of the evangelist. In addition 
Mrs. Sunday is constantly called upon 
for addresses, prayers and remarks at 
the various gatherings. 

If Billy Sunday made a fortune 
through his meetings it is not revealed 
in this modest home. It is simple and 
attractive but it could not be classified 
as palatial. There is much in it that 
speaks of the evangelist. It was to 
this home that Mr. and Mrs. Sunday 
rested between the strenuous cam- 
paigns during his most productive min- 
istry. It provided the home for them 
upon retirement. 

Mrs. Sunday receives her callers in 
friendliness. If the group is large she 
stands or sits on the stair landing as 
she talks. She is happiest in her mo- 
ments of recollection and seems to live 
in the experiences of the days gone 
by. Do not infer that she is not inter- 
ested in the present. She is so inter- 
ested in a very real sense. But she be- 
lieved and still believes so implicitly 
that Mr. Sunday was a prophet sent by 
God that she instinctively seeks to rest 
in the shadow of her husband. 

“Mr. Sunday’s faith was a very sim- 
ple one,” she says. “He believed that 
in Christ we are saved and that without 
Christ we are lost.” It is a pretty 
good definition of the man and well 
describes his life. 

Mrs. Sunday likes to tell of the 
youth of her lamented husband. An 
orphan, he lived with his brother in a 
soldier’s home in Iowa. Released in 
the early teens he knew the difficulties 
of hard work. He was able to carry 
on his conventional education through 
high school. Back in those days there 
was much interest in contests between 
volunteer firemen companies. No holi- 
day was complete without a race be- 
tween hose companies. Billy was much 
in demand because of his natural speed. 
“He could run like a deer,” she says. 

Speed was always an asset of the 


By William H. Leach 











The Sunday Home at Winona Lake 








‘ball player and Billy Sunday gravi- 


tated into baseball because of his speed. 
First, he played with local teams but 
Pop Anson signed him for his famous 
White Stockings of the National 
League. Mrs. Sunday is apt to pause 
here, as she tell the story, to give some- 
one a chance to correct her and say 
that the White Sox belong in the 
American League. But she laughs last 
for the American League had not yet 
been born. 

While playing with the White Stock- 
ings he was converted in the old Pacific 
Garden Mission. Still playing ball he 
sought to live the Christ-like life. It 
probably was not easy. There came a 
time when a championship game was 
being played. Detroit was the oppos- 
ing team. Mrs. Sunday loves to tell 
this story. Billy was playing right 
field. The bleachers had overflown into 
the field and chairs crowded the field. 
At a critical time there came a long 
fly into his field. Like a deer he started 
toward the fence for the ball. It was 
necessary to run between spectators. 
But as he ran the new convert prayed. 
He asked God to help him catch the 
ball. If he should be fortunate enough 
to catch it he promised a consecrated 
life. He caught the ball; it was mar- 
velous action. Billy Sunday believed 
that God had done his part and now 
he must do his. 

“Billy used to say,” said Mrs. Sun- 
day, “that when he got to heaven he 
would ask God about that fly. I believe 
that he asked him. And I think that 
God did have something to do with it.” 


, 


Mr. Sunday played baseball for some 
years after that catch. But he was 
hearing an insistent call to Christian 
service. The first change was from the 
ball diamond to a secretary’s desk in a 
Y.M.C.A. It meant a reduction in in- 
come from $3,500 to $1,000 per year. 
But both husband and wife felt that it 
was the thing to do. Billy studied at 
Northwestern University, preached 
some, and finally became associated 
with Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman as an evan- 
gelist. When Dr. Chapman returned to 
the pastorate the young ball player felt 
this his evangelistic career was over. 

But he was wrong. He had just be- 
gun. Invitations came to him. The 
first were for eight-day meetings, be- 
ginning and ending on Sunday. Eight 
sermons were prepared and they pro- 
vided the weapons of warfare. They 
soon proved insufficient for the period 
of meetings lengthened and the evan- 
gelist was forced to add more power 
to his weapons. 

Regardle&s of who first invented the 
gospel tabernacle Billy Sunday made it 
a national institution. A tabernacle 
was essential in his meetings and in the 
time of his greatest power he required 
the erection of one before he would 
start the meetings. The cost was uni- 
form, depending upon the size. A 
wooden one to seat fifteen thousand 
people could be erected for fifty thou- 
sand dollars. If brick was necessary, 
as in the case of Boston, that cost was 


doubled. The tabernacle with its low 
roof had many advantages for the 
speaker. Billy Sunday never possessed 
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a strong resonant voice. No floor was 
necessary. Sawdust filled the aisles; 
hence the title, “the sawdust trail.” 
Hundreds of thousands, if not millions, 
of men and women, boys and girls 
crowded these tabernacles and hundreds 
of the thousands signed cards acknowl- 
edging conversion. 

Trophy Room 

There is an interesting trophy room 
in the Winona Lake home. Mrs. Sun- 
day likes to take her visitors through 
that room. On the walls are signed 
photographs of many famous people. 
Included are presidents Coolidge and 
Harding, Mrs. Coolidge, Justice Hughes, 
Lord Reading of England and many 
others as well known. On one wall is 
a huge parchment inscribed with pure 
gold leaf which tells of the good which 
Mr. Sunday did in the city of Boston. 
There is a sampler made by the hands 
of the evangelist when he was a small 
boy. It is interesting to note that he 
spelled his name “Sundy.” 

According to Mrs. Sunday, Billy was 
shy, retiring and easily discouraged. 
Once warmed up he seemed to have 
much courage but he constantly needed 
the stimulus of his good wife to carry 
on his word. Her common sense ap- 
proach to things was a help all through 
his career. He consulted her in every 
decision and relied upon her judgment. 
There was that time when he received 
the invitation from the Unitarian minis- 
ters of Boston asking him to address 
them. The invitation came in a tele- 
gram. 

Mr. Sunday rushed home waving the 
telegram, visibly excited. 

“T can’t do that,” he cried. 

“Can’t do what?” asked the wife. 

“Read it and see,” he said as he gave 
her the wire, “I can’t accept that invi- 
tation. Unitarians do not believe in the 
divinity of Jesus.” 

But as she read his courage rose 
higher. 

“If I should speak to those Unitar- 
ians I know what text I would use,” he 
declared. I would use “. .. for there is 
none other name under heaven given 
unto men, whereby we must be saved.” 

“Why not use it?” challenged Mrs. 
Sunday. 

“T believe that I will,” he said. 

That address to the Unitarian minis- 
ters of Boston was a great triumph, 
according to Mrs. Sunday. Many came 

’ respect his attitude because of the 
ddress and came to attend the meet- 

igs. 

“he Carries On 

Ma Sunday, as she was known to 

iousands, likes to tell the story of 
‘Dad’s” work and like. If your church 

ould be in the vicinity of Winona 
ike I suspect that she might like to 

\l the story in your church. But she 





lives in the present also.. I hear of 


her attendance at the annual evange- | 


list’s meetings and she likes to have 
evangelists come to her home for 
friendly contacts. She is glad to par- 


ticipate in evangelistic services and tell | 


there her Christian experience. She be- 
lieves that soul-winning is the primary 
function of the church. If you visit 
her in her home she may ask you to 
pray with her. She will not insist on 
tabernacle meetings for she knows that 
methods must change with the times. 
Simple in faith, devout in practice, 


and friendly in contact, she lives her | 
life day by day, secure in her religious | 


convictions. Some day she will be with 
Billy. She will know about that base- 
ball game. She will tell him about all 


the things that have been going on since 
he left Winona Lake and he will intro- | 


duce her to the saints of glory. Mrs. 
Sunday believes in that reunion. Her 
faith will stimulate yours. You will 
come to see death as the most natural 
thing in the world. 





APHORISMS FROM BILLY SUNDAY 


You can find anything in the average 
church today, from a humming bird to a 
turkey buzzard. 

*-28> & 

The Lord is not compelled to use 
theologians. He can _ take _ snakes, 
sticks, or anything else, and use them 
for the advancement of his cause. 

*« * *” 


Don’t throw your ticket away when | 


the train goes into a tunnel. It will 
come out on the other side. 


ok * * 
It takes a big man to see other people 
succeed without raising a howl. 
* * * 
Some people think they have to look 
like a hedgehog to be pious. 


* % * 


Some homes need a hickory switch | 


more than they do a piano. 
* * * 


Your religion is in your will, not in 
your handkerchief. 
* * * 
No man has any business to be itv 


a bad business. 
* cd * 


If you quit living like the devil I will | 


quit preaching that way. 
* * * 


The more oyster soup it takes to run | 


a church, the faster it runs to the devil. 
cs * ak 

Going to church doesn’t make a man 

a Christian any more than going to a 


garage makes him an automobile. 
* * * 


God likes little humor, as is evidenced | 


by the fact that he made the monkey, 
the parrot—and some of you people. 
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ALTAR SETS 


Brassware of quality 
and beauty. Ideal for 
Good as- 
sortment at reason- 
Illus- 
trated catalog free to 














DO YOU NEED INSURANCE? 

| | Dear Reader: 

Please refer to our full page advertisement, 
| page 81, in the Directory (July) issue of 
“Church Management.” 


| | Church Members Relief Association 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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home Office-and-Crattshops 
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Chairs, Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 


Pons FURNITURE 


Fine furniture at factory-to- 

Church prices. State your needs. 

De Moun Bros. a Co. 
1163 South Fourth 8t. 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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366 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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“What a Rocket!” 


is the expression often heard 
when the ordinary run of fold- 
ing chairs is being folded up, 
or even slightly shifted. 


Royal has effectively solved the 
problem of nuisance noises as- 
sociated with some folding 
chairs. Composition feet absorb 
any friction or noise from floor 
movement. These are non- 
marring, long-wearing and re- 
placeable. 


Royal Folding Chairs are con- 
structed to open and fold easily 
and quietly ...are non-tip- 
ping .. . free from rough cor- 
ners or edges. Besides, they 
are sturdily built .. . carry a 
ten-year guarantee on metal 
construction. 





Illustrated is Royal’s utility, 
all-purpose folding chair, No. 
676-N. It is made of channel 
steel with a five-sided frame, 
has wide, shaped Masonite 
seat. Also available in steel 
or upholstered seats. One of a 
wide line of folding chairs to 
meet every church require- 
ment. 


Our big catalog will interest you. 
Write for it today. 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
1122 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


25 West 26th Street, New York 
1206 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 


ASSEMBLY 

CHAIRS 
” 

STOOLS Oa 
e 

TABLET 

ARM “Metal Furniture 
CHAIRS since °97” 
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Prayer and Peace 


INCE 1918, the collective prayers 

of Christendom have been great. 

They have been exceeded only by 
conflicts which have marred this period 
of peace. About seventeen declared 
and undeclared civil and international 
wars have taken place while strenuous 
efforts have proceeded to adjust the 
causes. 

Organizations working for peace have 
flourished in this country and elsewhere. 
Each. has offered its own solution of 
world problems, and each has probably 
contributed some small measure at 
least of constructive effort. 

One may wonder, therefore, why still 
another has made its appearance. Fa- 
ther G. A. Cleveland Shrigley, who or- 
ganized the World League of Endless 
Prayer for Peace and Justice, was fa- 
miliar with the efforts which were al- 
ready being made. But he felt that one 
still remained which was essential be- 
fore men could dwell together in lasting 
concord. The World League was con- 
ceived as a spiritual idea and it included 
no economic, political or sociological im- 
plications. It had been too easy for 
men to tell the Almighty how peace and 
justice were to be realized. But lasting 
peace, as Father Shrigley believed, 
would come only when all men offered 
their supplications to the Prince of 
Peace that he in his own way and 
according to his wisdom would bring 
concord to a troubled world. 

So the World League, unique among 
peace movements, was formed to enlist 
and to unite the daily prayers of all 
men of all faiths and nations. It would 
not tell men how to pray. It included 
no hidden religious or political issues. 
But it did advance this singular ideal 
of united daily prayer, and as earnest 
of personal responsibility it sought 
signed pledges. 

The movement began humbly, about 
May 1. Several friends were consulted 
and asked to join. Some were pupils 
at the Riverdale Country School where 
Father Shrigley was an_ instructor. 
Others were acquaintances among the 
clergy and laity. A few associates vol- 
unteered clerical services and invita- 
tions were sent to people of prominence 
inviting their sponsorship. Among those 


| who responded favorably were Mrs. 
, James Roosevelt, mother of the Presi- 


dent; the Episcopal Bishop of Boston; 
Dr. Leon Rosser Land, the liberal leader 
of New York’s Bronx Free Fellowship; 
several Greek Orthodox prelates; the 
Reverend Frederic S. Fleming of Trin- 
ity Church; the Reverend W. Russell 
Bowie of Grace Church, New York; 


By Tyler Turner 


the Anglican Archbishop of Rupurt’s 
Land; Dr. Frederick Elliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, as 
well as many less prominent men and 
women without whom, Father Shrigley 
felt, the endorsement of such a move- 
ment would be incomplete. 

Though he was not a man of wealth, 
the founder soon had to place his slen- 
der savings at the league’s disposal. 
Requests poured in from Canada, from 
the Virgin Islands, from Europe, as well 
as from all parts of the United States, 
for pledge cards. A _ small _ corre- 
spondence with friends grew into an 
ever widening, international movement. 
When the few voluntary helpers could 
no longer handle this work, a regular 
staff of secretaries became necessary. 

During this period of very rapid 
growth the founder himself suffered 
severe bronchial attacks, and the strain 
of overwork finally forced him to enter 
the hospital. Despite these handicaps 
the work of the league pressed forward. 
The staff of secretaries took dictation 
at his bedside, typed the letters at home 
and returned them for his signature. 
Father Shrigley was in constant com- 
munication with the religious and civic 
leaders who had offered their sponsor- 
ship. 

Among these was Mrs. Ida B. Wise 
Smith of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, who had herself sug- 
gested that the President declare June 
11 as a day of universal prayer for 
peace. This suggestion she communi- 
cated to Father Shrigley. The sugges- 
tion was valuable in itself, and it would 
provide a day of official inauguration 
to the league’s activities. 

Only about three weeks remained for 
preparation. In that short time con- 
tact would have to be made with as 
many churches, synagogues, civic or- 
ganizations and radio stations as pos- 
sible. The league possessed no business 
offices and the only facilities available 
were typewriters and a gelatine dupli- 
cator owned by Father Shrigley’s asso- 
ciates. Working day and night during 
that time they were able to reach many 
thousands of key points from which in 
turn the message was. distributed 
through pulpits, the press and over 
the air. If you heard an announce- 
ment from your local broadcast station, 
or if you received a request that you 
announce June 11 as a day for prayer 
for peace, it came from the World 
League. 

While the league has, and must con- 
tinue to have but one purpose, and 

(Turn to next page) 
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PRESBYTERIAN MEMBERSHIP 
GAINS 

Philadelphia—An increase during the 
past year of 24,361 in the communicant 
membership of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America is re- 
ported in the annual statistics of the 
church made public today by the Rev. 
Dr. William Barrow Pugh, the stated 
clerk of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly. 

The total communicant membership 
is now 1,978,095, according to Dr. Pugh. 
The figures given in the annual statis- 
tical report cover the year ended March 
31, 1939. 

All Presbyterian membership statis- 
tics are based solely on the number of 
communicants remaining in full stand- 
ing, according to the strict rules of the 
church relating to membership. They 
are based neither on the number of bap- 
tized members nor on the Presbyterian 
population. This broader constituency 
of the church is estimated at 5,000,000. 

In addition to the net communicant 
membership of 1,978,095, the church in- 
cludes 9,631 ordained clergymen. The 
Sunday school membership is 1,495,038. 
This is an increase of 11,847 over last 
year. 

Contributions of the 8,794 Presbyter- 
ian churches totaled $39,902,280. This 
figure represents a decrease of $648,828 
from the year 1937-38, nearly all of 
which is in “special receipts,” a classifi- 
cation that includes erection and repairs 
of church buildings and other extra- 
ordinary expenses. Contributions to 
benevolence objects and to current ex- 
penses of the churches showed no defi- 
nite change during the year. 

With local churches situated in every 
state in the Union, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
continued during the past year to be, as 





Prayer and Peace 
(From page 52) 
though its program of pledge card 
circulation seems to be a simple one, 
the work which lies before it is of 
considerable magnitude. It is not only 
to unite those who do regularly pray 
that the league exists, but also to en- 
courage those who do not make a prac- 
tice of daily prayer, to join with the 
millions of others who do. Soon the 
same intensive publicity will be under- 
taken in other countries insofar as con- 
ditions permit, but it is of considerable 
importance that those in this country 
vho are sympathetic to its work, coop- 
rate with it. This cooperation takes 
ut one simple form: “To work for world 
eace through world prayer” by encour- 
ging others to pledge themselves. 
“hose who wish to do so may write 
0 the league at 140 Claremont Avenue, 
‘ew York City, and a supply of cards 
ill be forthcoming. 
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STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. 


Ask for free samples 


65 Fifth Avenue C. M. MALZ New York City 


At Low Costs 


Easily 








it has been since its formal organiza- 
tion early in the eighteenth century, the 
national Presbyterian body. The 8,794 
churches are supervised by 42 synolds 
and 276 presbyteries, and have 51,726 
ruling elders and 24,890 deacons. 


REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 
SHOWS GAINS 
According to figures submitted by 
John A. Ingham, stated clerk, the Re- 
formed Church in America (Dutch Re- 
formed) has shown a consistent gain 
during its fiscal year which ended July 
81. The figures show: 
6,755 added on. confession as compared 
with 5,772 the preceding year; 
160,902 communicants against 159,343; 
Denominational benevolence, $599,424 as 
against $585,106; 
Congregational, $3,112,390 as against 
$3,132,064. 


In 1936 those of ‘the "United States 
spent for educational purposes $2,630,- 
000,000. During the same period they 
spent for alcoholic beverages $2,9990,- 
000,000. During 1937 this drink bill 
increased to $3,530,000,000. 


* * * 
The latest census bureau figures 


state there are about 388,000,000 pairs 
of shoes made each year, which sell for 
$643,000,000 at factory prices. In 1861 
a group of six shoemakers could turn 
out fifteen pairs of shoes a day. A 
machine is used at the present time 
which will produce from 700 to 1,000 
pairs daily. 





* * * 

The crime bill for this country is 
approximately $15,000,000 annually, or 
about $120 for every man, woman and 
child. Does this not mean that law 
enforcement is battling an enterprise 
of greater economic significance than 
any other in the country? Our homes 
and our lives are threatened by an army 
of lawlessness numbering over 5,600,000 
individuals. 

* * * 

“Investigation during the past year 
in New York disclosed the fact that 
workers on relief spent $45,000,000 in 
a singe twelve months on beer and dis- 
tilled liquors. This was Federal money 
intended for rent and clothing. At that 
rate 25 per cent of the entire $12,000,- 
000,000 taken from the people by the 
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Religious News of the World’ 


NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE 
ADOPTS SIX-POINT PROGRAM 
New York—A six-point program out- 

lining the future policy of the peace 

movement in the face of the European 
war was adopted here by the National 

Peace Conference at an emergency 

meeting. 

The meeting, as made public by Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, director of the 
conference, included the following 
points: 

1. Keep the United States out of war. 

2. Initiate continuous conference of 
neutral nations to procure a just peace. 

3. Work for permanent world gov- 
ernment as the basis of peace and se- 
curity. 

4. Prevent exploitation of war for 
private gain. 

5. Recognize and analyze propaganda 
to prevent warped judgments and un- 
just animosities. 

6. Strengthen American democracy 
through solving pressing domestic prob- 
lems and vigorously. safeguarding civil 
liberties. 





MASONIC BURIAL THREATENS 
TAX-SUPPORTED CHURCH 
CEMETERY 


Des Moines, Iowa—Under an Iowa 
attorney-general’s ruling the Lutheran 
Church at Bode, Iowa, may lose the tax 
support which it has been receiving 
for its cemetery because church trustees 
refused to sanction the use of the 
Masonic ritual at the grave. 

“The church constitution forbids mem- 
bership in lodges such as the Masonic 
organization,” Rev. M. B. Tollefsrud, 
pastor of the church, said, “and the 
trustees did not think it would be con- 
sistent to allow a Masonic ceremony in 
our cemetery.” 

Township trustees, who levy a tax for 
the support of private cemeteries, the 
attorney-general’s ruling said, have 
wide discretion as to whether the tax 
should be continued if the cemetery 
might be restricted in its “general pub- 
lic use.” 


TAX EXEMPTION DENIED HOUSE 
OF DAVID 

Detroit—Referee Charles Rubinoff 
and the appeal board of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission have 
ruled that the House of David, Benton 
Harbor religious cult colony, is not 
exempt from taxation under the Michi- 
gan unemployment compensation act, 
since it is not “organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary or educational pur- 


“Gathered by Religious News Service. 


poses,” as the cult had pleaded in its 
application for exemption. 

Attorneys for the cult said that com- 
munal funds for the sect were never 
distributed despite the fact that some 
seventy non-members received occasion- 
al employment there. 


They claimed the sect’s interest in 
the outsiders was purely charitable. 





EVANGELINE BOOTH’S 
SUCCESSOR NAMED 


London—Commissioner George L. 
Carpenter, territorial commander of the 
Salvation Army for Canada, has been 
elected general of the international or- 
ganization to succeed General Evange- 
line Booth who has reached the age of 
retirement. 


From the Army’s headquarters here 
the new general will direct the or- 
ganization’s spiritual and social pro- 
grams in ninety-seven countries and 
colonies. 





CHURCH-FINANCED FARMS FOR 
NEWLYWEDS 


Allenville, Pennsylvania—A _ church- 
financed program for the purchase of 
farms for newly-married members of 
the Mennonite Church was suggested 
here at the church’s general conference 
by Rev. Guy F. Gershberger of Goshen, 
Indiana. 


Mr. Gershberger urged that Mennon- 
ites stay in the agricultural field “where 
our people always have been happy and 
successful,” and observed that many 
members of the sect had been drawn 
into industrial strife in recent years 
through leaving the farm for the fac- 
tory. 





CHURCHES TAXABLE IF USED 
FOR NON-WORSHIP PURPOSES 


Lansing, Michigan—A church is sub- 
ject to real estate taxes in the event 
it leases a part of its building for pur- 
poses other than public worship, Thomas 
Read, attorney-general, ruled here. 
Read held, in an opinion written for 
the Rev. C. Edward Elleby of Kala- 
mazoo that a church loses its right to 
exemption “if any part is used other 
than for worship.” 


“All houses of public worship with 
the land on which they stand and the 
furniture therein are exempt from real 
estate taxes,” Read said. “However, it 
is the use to which the building is put, 
not the ownership, that determines the 
taxation. If any part of the church 
is used other than for worship it is 
assessable and taxable.” 


BRITISH CHURCHES BACK WAR 
DECLARATION 


London (By Cable)—The great ma- 
jority of England’s churches are “un- 
hesitatingly” behind the British Em- 
pire’s declaration of war, according 
to a survey made here for Religious 
News Service. 

In spite of the fact that all theaters 
are closed, London’s churches have been 
permitted to remain open, with many 
holding duplicate services to avoid 
over-large attendance at any one place 
or at any one time. 

The survey also revealed that the 
evacuation of mothers and children had 
disorganized many of the city’s Sunday 
schools. 


BUS TRANSPORTATION BILL 
UPHELD 

Southampton, New York—Parents in 
Long Island’s Suffolk County were tri- 
umphant here in the first test of a 1939 
law to carry out provisions of a con- 
stitutional amendment, approved by the 
people at the New York State elections 
last November, requiring a school dis- 
trict to provide bus transportation for 
parochial school students. 

It was announced here that Ernest E. 
Cole, the state’s acting Commission of 
Education, ruled that the law “man- 
dates” provision for free transporta- 
tion of non-public school children where 
it is needed, “notwithstanding that un- 
due kardship, financial or otherwise, re- 
sults to the school district.” 

The ruling was arrived at in the case 
of School District Number 11, here in 
the town of Southampton, where the 
community’s tax payers, in a township 
election, voted 97 to 4 against the trans- 
portation of pupils of St. John’s Paro- 
chial School in the community of Centre 
Moriches after the district Board of 
Education claimed that the improved 
service would cost about $1,200 an- 
nually. 

Parents of the twenty-four children 
affected by the local vote immediately 
took an appeal to the New York State 
Department of Education, winning the 
ruling which upheld their claim and 
informing the school district board 
that it would, if necessary, have to levy 
taxes to provide payment. 


‘PUBLIC ALMS-GIVING’ MUST STOP 

Williamstown, Massachusetts — A 
warning that the “trend to enormous 
public alms-giving must be stopped and 
must be reversed,” was delivered before 
the Williamstown Institute of Human 
Relations here by the Hon. Joseph M. 
Proskauer, former justice of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court 
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WORLD’S FAIR OPENS 
APRIL 30th 


BUSINESS IS PICKING UP 
SHOWS AND SHOPS APLENTY 


There is always something 
doing in New York... always 
good reasons for visiting this 
glamorous city...and always 
the same good reasons for 
staying at The Shelton Hotel, 
oa GRAND, CENTRAL location. 
Rates - Single $2.50 to $5.00 

Double $4.50 to $10 


Includes free use of swimming pool 
and gymnasium 


SHELTON HOTEL 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 49th ST. 
NEW YORK 








A DUAL SERVICE .. . 


Let an Ashtabula Metal (All- 
Aluminum) Bulletin aid you 
in winning and _ holding 
your congregation, for this 
Bulletin performs a_ dual 
service—it is both an invi- 
tation and a welcome—a 
modern day necessity. Learn 
more about an Ashtabula 
Bulletin for your church by 
sending for our catalog—it 
is FREE. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Box 138C Ashtabula, Ohio 
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of New York. The institute is spon- 
sored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Addressing a session of the institute 
considering the subject, “The Relation 
of Voluntary and Government Social 
Welfare Work,” Judge Proskauer 
warned Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
leaders present that “the psychology 
of pauperism is a deadening blight on 
human development.” 

“What men derive from their govern- 
ment,” he said, “they speedily come to 
regard as a right. That feeling is 
grounded deep in the soil of human 
nature. The organizations and strikes 
of WPA workers flow from the same 
human instincts that prompted the 
strikes of the Roman populace for free 
grain. It is within the personal ex- 
perience of thousands that the recipi- 
ents of government relief have come 
to regard it not only as a relief, but 
aS a permanent right on which they 
are entitled to rely.” 





‘AMERICAN REDISCOVERY WEEK’ 
SET FOR OCTOBER 8 

New York—A proclamation designat- 

ing the week of October 8 as “American 

Rediscovery Week,” to be dedicated to 


the creators of America’s traditions of 


liberty and equality, has been issued 
here by the American Committee for 


Democvacy and Intellectual Freedom. 
The proclamation says, in part: 

“Let this week be the occasion for 
celebrating and reaffirming the prin- 
ciples of American democracy, in a sol- 
emn resolve to secure for all inhabitants 
of these United States the necessary 
conditions for life itself: liberty and 
equal rights for all, regardless of color, 
creed, political convictions or national 
origin.” 





Unfinished Business 
A Prayer by Carl Thresher 

Almighty and beneficent Thou, Who 
gave us true and holy prophets foretell- 
ing ends of means; 

Merciful Thou, Who sent Thy only 
begotten Son, that following Him we 
might establish Thy kingdom; 

Open Thou our blind eyes, open Thou 
our deaf ears, and soften our hard 
hearts, that in the variance Thou hast 
sent to make us worthy, we may love 
Thee and Thy word more, thus attain- 
ing harmony for Thee. 

And have compassion on us, O my 
Lord, as all things press into Thy king- 
dom, that we may be among Thy sheep 


and at Thy right hand. For Thy name’s 


sake. Amen. 


Additional copies of this prayer, attractively 
printed on light card stock, may be secured from 
M. C. Yeagle Company, 137 Arcade, Cleveland, 
Ohio. One and one-half cents each; quantity 
prices on application. 
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The Orgatron must be heard to be believed! Possessing the glorious tone 
previously associated only with the most expensive organs, designed in 
accordance with A.G.O. specifications . . . 
the ideal organ for every church. Write for complete literature, prices, terms. 


Orgatron Division 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 
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229 West Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 
CUSTOM-BUILT 
Pulpits, Lecterns, Altars, Fonts, 
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De LONG FURNITURE CORP. 





Sales and Factory at Topton, Pennsylvania 














ANTEPENDIA 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hangings, 
book-markers, communion linens, materials 
cut out, choir vestments and pulpit gowns 
or cassocks and surplices. 
Catalogue and samples of materials 
gladly sent on request. 
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THE CROSS IS CRUCIAL 


At a side-show in a country fair you 
may watch the lightning artist. He 
will draw you a complete picture with 
brush or chalk in a few seconds. Yet, 
strictly speaking, it is not his speed 
which holds you spellbound, but his 
clever omission of everything not vita! 
to the picture. Time being all-import- 
ant, he sticks to bare essentials; a 
lightning artist is really a man with 
an eye tor what is crucial. 

It is not cheap play) upon words to 
say that in any picture of the gospel, 
the cross is crucial. Suppose you had 
to give a brief answer to the question 
“What is the Christian Gospel of Re- 
demption?” what would you say? If 
your answer had to go into a ten-word 
telegram, or to be summed up for a 
dying man in a word, how would you 
put it? In short what is it that you 
could not leave out wthout radically 
altering the character and meaning of 
the picture? The answer, surely, is 
the cross. The Son of God tasted 
death for every man. He reigns, from 
the deadly tree. From The Right to 
Believe by J. S. Whale; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


PREFERRED PORTIONS OF THE 
BIBLE 


Daniel Webster, in a conversation 
with some friends, was asked his pref- 
erence as to portions of the Bible. In 
reply he said, “The masterpiece of the 
New Testament, of course, is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. As to the Old 
Testament writings, my favorite book 
is that of Habakkuk; and my favorite 
verses in chapter three—seventeen and 
eighteen: ‘For though the fig tree 
shall not flourish, neither shall fruit 
be in the vine; the labor of the olive 
shall fail, and the field shall yield no 
food; the tiock shall be cut off from 
the fold, and there shall be no herd in 
the stall; yet I will rejoice in Jehovah, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.’ 
This,” continued Webster, “I regard as 
one of the sublime passages of litera- 
ture; and often have I wondered that 
some artist equal to the task has not se- 
lected the prophet and the scene of his 
desolation as the subject of a paint- 
ing.” From When Jesus Wrote on the 
Ground by Edgar DeWitt Jones; Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Company. 


WHAT GOD IS LIKE 


God is like the sea: resist and it 
breaks you; yield yourself and it sus- 
tains you. He is like the air we 
breathe and of which we are never 
conscious until we are ill and breath- 
ing becomes a burden; then we dis- 
cover, perhaps for the ‘first time, how 
desperately we need air to live. God is 
like those inspirations that came at 
night to the poet Wordsworth; he had 
to teach himself to write in the dark 
lest he lose the inspirations. Evil so 
far from denying God demonstrates 
him. We need God in an evil world as 
much as a traveler needs a well-con- 
structed ship to pass through a storm 
on the ocean. 
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Let Us Worship God 





Program for October Prepared by Leon F. Kenney* 


CALL TO WORSHIP 


Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in His sanctuary. 
Praise Him according to His excellent greatness. 
Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 


Psalm 150:1, 2, 6. 


INVOCATION 


Almighty God, unto Whom all hearts are open, 
all desires known, and from Whom no secrets are 
hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the in- 
spiration of Thy holy Spirit, that we may perfectly 
love Thee, and worthily magnify Thy holy Name; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Gregorian Sacramentary. 


OFFERTORY SENTENCE 


Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 

Matthew 5:16 


OFFERTORY PRAYER 


O God, most merciful and gracious, of Whose 
bounty we have all received; we beseech Thee to 
accept this offering of Thy people. Remember in 
Thy love those who have brought it, and those for 
whem it is given; and so follow it with Thy bless- 
ing that it may promote-peace and good will among 
men, and advance the kingdom of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Common Worship—Presbyterian. 


GENERAL PRAYERS 
(General, National and Pastoral) 
General 


Almighty God, Who hast given us grace at this 
time with one accord to make our common suppli- 
cations unto Thee; and dost promise, that where 
two or three are gathered together in Thy name, 
Thou wilt grant their requests; fulfill now, O Lord, 
the desires and petitions of Thy servants, as may 
be most expedient for them; granting us in this 
world knowledge of Thy truth, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. Amen. 


St. Chrysostom. 


National 


O Lord, our Governor, Whose glory is in all the 
world; we commend this nation to Thy merciful 
care, that being guided by Thy providence, we may 
dwell secure in peace. Grant to the President of 
the United States and to all in authority, wisdom 
and strength to know and to do Thy will. Fill 
them with the love of truth and righteousness; and 
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make them ever mindful of their calling to serve 
this people in Thy fear; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Common Prayer—Episcopal. 


Pastoral 


O Thou, eternal God, our heavenly Father, we, 
the frail children of Thy heavenly providence, 
humbly beseech Thee to pour forth the continual 
dew of Thy blessing upon this congregation assem- 
bled in Thy holy Name. Bless us with that sense of 
Thy presence that, we having come to praise Thee, 
may receive such strength that we may be enabled 
to show forth Thy praise in our daily living. 


We seek Thy blessing upon our church that it 
may in truth be a light of hope and faith shining 
forth to assist and encourage those in our com- 
munity struggling along the path of life. Help us 
to keep our witnessing free from all taint of sin, 
from all slackness of indifference, and from all com- 
promise with any act or mood unworthy of Thy 
kingdom. Support us under the trials and afflic- 
tions which we are destined to endure that our 
light may so shine before men, that they may see 
our good works, and glorify Thee, our Father which 
is in heaven. 


Minister unto the needs of those members of our 
parish who are suffering any pain of body or mind; 
grant unto them courage and steadfast faith to 
meet the trials of life with an assurance of Thine 
abiding love and understanding. To those of our 
church who have every reason for rejoicing in their 
homes and in their work temper and enrich their 
happiness by sharing in their joys and accomplish- 
ments. O Thou, God of our fathers, come into our 
hearts and homes with that peace which passeth 
understanding. 


O Thou, bulwark never failing, shield and defend 
us from the assaults of the evil one; strengthen us 
to withstand those temptations which assail us and 
threaten failure to those worthy resolutions we 
have made. Forgive our manifold sins and many 
turnings from the pathway of righteousness; we 
acknowledge that we are without sufficient strength 
to stand secure save when Thou art by our sides. 
We would here dedicate ourselves to Thee and to 
Thy service seeking Thy help and the guidance of 
Thy holy spirit; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


BENEDICTION 


The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; 

The Lord make His face shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee; 

The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, and 
give thee peace. 

(In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.) 

Numbers 6:24-6. 
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So It Is War! 

(From page 7) 
port in the hour of crisis is weakened because 
he does not make a similar move. It would be 
tragic if our state should move toward fascism 
at the same time that Britain and France are 
fighting for democracy. President Roosevelt 
needs the support of all but he also needs the 
counsels of all. He can hardly have one without 
the other. 

We see no reason for churches to feel that 
the war will in any sense make their task im- 
possible. It simply forces a challenge such as 
God gives the world from time to time. Wise 
and consecrated leadership can find it a period 
of construction and helpfulness. 

Ask God for understanding. 

Pray for peace. 

Preach as one who has the authority of ex- 
perience. 





Free Speech 


ISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL of the 
Methodist Church made a rather interest- 

ing interpretation of free speech in a 
recent release from the Religious News Service. 
He cites the case of a college professor who is 
no longer welcomed to give public addresses 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT for October, 1939 


because he has been accused, without cause, of 
being a Communist. In the classroom he is 
free to say what he wishes to. But outside 
engagements have been gradually closed to him. 

Says the good bishop: “It is an error to think 
that a vast democracy like ours is especially 
tolerant. ... A lot of us seem to think that we 
are tolerant when we concede that persons other 
than ourselves are allowed to listen to utter- 
ances or not. This is not tolerance of a high 
order, however. If we are to help democracy 
survive we have deliberately to cultivate in our- 
selves a willingness to listen to, and to consider 
utterances to which we are opposed.” 

We think that is stretching the interpretation 
of free speech a little more than the rubber will 
stand. We are asked to show our democracy by 
spending our time listening to speakers in whom 
we have no interest. To apply it to the bishop 
himself. Suppose the editor of Church Man- 
agement gives an address in New York, the 
bishop’s home town. The bishop is busy 
and doesn’t come to hear him. According to his 
own word he is throttling free speech. It is his 
definition, not ours. The editor is glad, many 
times, that he is busy so that he does not have 
to listen to speakers who do not interest him. 
And he does not feel that his attitude is jeopar- 
dizing democracy. 

Free speech, we think, is the right of the in- 
dividual to utter his convictions. We doubt very 
much if the bishop can find any precedent in 
American history to interpret it as the responsi- 
bility for an individual to listen to words which 
for one reason or other do not interest him. 
That is one of the good things about free speech. 
You can turn it off when it doesn’t interest you. 


Third or Fourth Finger: A 
Problem in Ecumenics 


N revising the “Cokesbury Marriage Man- 
| ual” I ran across a peculiar inconsistency 

in our denominational liturgy. I found 
that the Episcopal marriage service, the 
Lutheran service, the Presbyterian service, the 
service of the former Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, all directed that the wedding 
ring should be placed on the fourth finger of 
the bride’s left hand. The new Methodist serv- 
ice directs that it be placed on the third finger 
of the bride’s left hand. I suspect that in ac- 
tual practice there is no difference. The ring 
on the hand of a Methodist bride appears on 
the same finger as do the rings of Presby- 
terians, Baptists and the others. But it is 
splendid evidence of how we fail to get to- 
gether in the terminology of some simple and 
relatively unimportant things. 
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In this modern age more and more churches are installing loud speaker .. 
systems. By improving hearing conditions they are lessening vocal : 
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From these books they select one 
to be primarily recommended each 
month to the members of the Re- 
ligious Book Club—the one most sig- 
nificant book—the one most likely 
to become a _ beacon light in the 
world’s thinking. A complete report 
about this book, with several supple- 
mentary recommendations, is_ sent 
you in the RELIGIOUS BOOK 
CLUB BULLETIN. 


These leaders of religious thought 
merely guide and recommend. The 
Editorial Committee of the Religious 
Book Club does not impose its judg- 
ment upon any member. But through 
their recommendations members are 
sure to hear promptly about books 
that will dominate religious reading 
in the months to come, not only 
books dealing with personal faith, 
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Greater 
Usefulness and Success— 


calling, the 
men who direct the editorial policy 
of the Religious Book Club read and 
study all new religious books, both 
denominational and general. 


but also history, philosophy, fiction 
and books of significance in social 
and educational fields. 

Club members find the Commit- 
tee’s advice extremely valuable. This 
unique service is now enjoyed by 
thousands of members, who cordially 
invite you to share their unusual 
privileges. 

You need not concur in the com- 
mittee’s judgment. You need not 
take a book each month. When 
you enroll as a member 
of the Religious Book Club you 
agree merely to take six books 
during the year—any six books 
—whether recommended or not. 
Your freedom of choice is un- 
trammeled. 


It costs nothing to join. 
There are no dues or fees and 
no extra costs. The service is 
simple and economical. It is 
easy to order the book you 
want, or tell us that you want 
no book in that month. 


Address 


City and State 


If you choose to accept the recom- 
mendation of the distinguished Edi- 
torial Committee in any one month, 
your book comes to you as soon as it 
is off the press, practically on the 
day of publication. You need not re- 
member to go to a bookstore; the 
book is delivered by mail. You have 
an opportunity to read immediately 
what you might otherwise discover 
only by chance months later or miss 


entirely. Over and over again the 
choices of the Editorial Commit- 
tee become best sellers in their 
fields. 


Not Necessary to Concur 

Should you not want the recom- 
mended book in any month you sim- 
ply tell us so and it is not sent to 
you. Or you substitute another book 
of your own choice. 

These many advantages of the Re- 
ligious Book Club have led more 
than 25,000 alert, spiritually-con- 
scious men and women to accept 
membership within the past twelve 
years. 

Because of the high standards and 
unswerving integrity of the eminent 
members of the Editorial Committee, 
Religious Book Club selections have 
become the standard of excel- 
lence in the field of religious pub- 
lishing. 

Start your membership now. Just 
sign and return the coupon below. 
You need not send any money 
now. 

One Book Free at Once 

You will immediately receive, free, 
a copy of “Maturing in the Minis- 
try,” by E. D. Dolloff. 

Then each month you will receive 
the Religious Book Club Bulletin 
with the primary and supplementary 


recommendations of the Editorial 
Committee. 
Mail the coupon today so that 


these eminent men may begin to ad- 
vise with you each month on the 
best religious reading. 

This invitation is intended for you. 
Take advantage of it now. 


Religious Book Club, Inc. 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Enroll me as a member of your Club and send me 
free “MATURING IN THE MINISTRY,” by E. D. Dolloff. 
I agree to take not less than six books a year and I will 
remit the regular retail price, plus postage, within ten 


days from receipt of each book. 
promptly during any month in which no book is wanted. 


IT agree to notify you 














